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The New Food Stamp Fight 


Debating the Funding and Future of SNAP 


“He who decides a case without hearing the other side... 
Tho he decide justly, cannot be considered just.” — Seneca 





PiMOe RAE: kWee,O,..R. BD 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson signed the 1964 law 
creating a Federal food stamp program, he called the mea- 
sure “a realistic and responsible step toward the fuller and 
wiser use of an agricultural abundance” that “weds the best 
of the humanitarian instincts of the American people with 
the best of the free enterprise system.” 

In fact, the origins of the program date back to a tem- 
porary system implemented during the Great Depression 
that allowed those on welfare to use food stamps to pur- 
chase at half price items that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had declared to be in surplus. Always controversial, the 
program has undergone many changes over the years, in- 
cluding those intended to streamline its operation, reduce 
fraud, and either expand or restrict eligibility, depending 
on the economic and political climate of the times. 

For example, the Food Stamp Act of 1977, contained 
in that year’s omnibus farm bill, set uniform national eli- 
gibility standards and eliminated the requirement that 
participants purchase the stamps. In the early 1980s, de- 
termining that the program had become too expensive, 
Congress enacted stricter income qualification guidelines. 
In 1988, the Hunger Prevention Act created the Elec- 
tronic Benefit Transfer system, or EBT, which replaced 
paper coupons with a benefits card, similar to a bank card. 

More recently, the Food, Conservation, and Energy 
Act of 2008, the last farm bill to be enacted, changed the 
name of the program to SNAP, or the Supplemental Nu- 
trition and Assistance Program — a move designed to re- 
move the stigma associated with food stamps and place 
more emphasis on nutritious food. 

Today, SNAP is the largest nutrition assistance pro- 
gram administered by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA), providing an average monthly benefit of 
$133 to approximately 47 million people, or one in seven 
Americans. Of those, 47 percent are children under 18 
and 8 percent are seniors, according to the USDA. Eligi- 
bility is limited to households whose gross income is un- 


der 130 percent of the poverty line and whose net income 
is at or below 100 percent of poverty. 

Since the 1960s, food stamps have been combined with 
agricultural subsidies in a farm bill that is reauthorized ev- 
ery five years. Historically, that alliance has helped the bill 
to pass, by winning urban votes for legislation that helps a 
declining rural population. 

This year, for the first time, the two parts of the bill 
were voted on separately in the House. On September 19, 
by a vote of 217 to 210, the House approved the Nutri- 
tion Reform and Work Opportunity Act, reducing the 
SNAP budget by $40 billion over a decade and providing 
for changes that, according to the Congressional Budget 
Office, would remove 4 million people from the rolls. These 
include eliminating States’ ability to waive work require- 
ments for single, childless, able-bodied recipients when un- 
employment is high. In addition, States-would no longer 
be allowed to qualify people for SNAP based on other non- 
cash aid they receive from low-income assistance programs. 

Meanwhile, back in June, the Senate passed a farm bill 
with a nutrition component that differs substantially from 
the House version — trimming SNAP by $4 billion 
through provisions designed to close loopholes in the pro- 
gram, improve its integrity, and cut down on abuse. 

Supporters of the House bill say that their bill con- 
tains commonsense reforms to a program that is way too 
costly and fosters dependency. They argue that it would 
preserve the program for those who truly need it, while 
promoting work and self-sufficiency and preventing fraud 
and abuse that could bankrupt the system. 

Opponents counter that the United States now has 
higher levels of poverty than most other Western nations, 
and that preventing hunger is a moral responsibility. They 
maintain that the program mainly helps children, seniors, 
veterans, and their families and provides only temporary 
assistance for most participants during unemployment 
resulting from the lingering effects of the recession. 

A House-Senate conference committee will soon meet 
in an attempt to reconcile the two versions. Given the major 
differences, however, finding common ground on SNAP fund- 
ing levels, eligibility requirements, and the overall purpose 
and structure of the program promises to be a challenge. 
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Food Stamp Timeline 


Evolution of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


1933 — Through the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
established as part of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Federal Government buys basic farm commodities at dis- 
count prices and distributes them among hunger relief 
agencies in States and local communities. 


1939 — Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace initiates 
the first food stamp program. The program permits people 
on relief to buy orange stamps equal to their normal food 
expenditures. The government reimburses them with blue 
stamps that can only be used to buy food determined by 
the Agriculture Department to be surplus. 


1943 — The first food stamp program ends “since the con- 
ditions that brought the program into being - unmarket- 
able food surpluses and widespread unemployment - no 
longer existed.” At its peak it reached 4 million people and 
existed in every State except West Virginia. 


1959 — After an 18-year interruption, Congress passes leg- 
islation authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to operate 
a food stamp system. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
never uses the authority. 


1961 — President John FE Kennedy announces the ini- 
tiation of food stamp pilot programs that retain the re- 
quirement that the food stamps be purchased but eliminate 
the concept of special stamps for surplus foods. 


1964 — As part of his War on Poverty, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson requests that Congress make the food stamp 
program permanent. The Food Stamp Act provides food 
stamps for needy individuals that can be exchanged in 
place of money at authorized stores. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays for the amount of the benefit, while 
States pay the costs of determining eligibility and dis- 
tributing the stamps. State public assistance agencies 
run the program. 


1968 — Senators George McGovern (SD-D) and Bob 
Dole (KS-R) form a special committee on hunger, which 
pushes for more generous nutrition programs. 


1971 — Congress establishes uniform national standards 
of eligibility and work requirements, and requires that al- 
lotments be equivalent to the cost of a nutritionally ad- 
equate diet. 


1973 — Congress requires States to expand the program to 
every political jurisdiction and to those in those in alcohol 
and drug treatment centers, as well as to disaster victims. 


1974 — The program starts operating nationwide. Par- 
ticipation reaches almost 14 million. 


1977 — The Food Stamp Act of 1977 makes major revi- 
sions to the program. These include eliminating the pur- 
chase requirement for food stamps, establishing uniform 
national income eligibility guidelines at the poverty level 
and categories of excluded income, expansion of the pro- 
gram to minority communities, more Federal support for 
State-level implementation, and eligibility restrictions for 
students and undocumented aliens. 


1981 — The Food Stamp Program experiences large budget 
cuts during the administration of President Ronald Reagan. 
A nutrition education component is established as an opti- 
mal program in the States, which could apply for Federal 
matching funds for that purpose. By 1992, seven States had 
such programs; by 2004, they were in all 50 States. 


1988 — The Hunger Prevention Act makes income ad- 
justments, simplifies some procedures, and establishes pen- 
alties for violations, and authorizes nutrition education 
grants, among othe provisions. 


1990 — Some Food Stamp Program funding is restored 
to combat a growing hunger problem in America. Efforts 
are made to streamline the program’s administration and 
expand access for eligible individuals. 


1994 — Following a slow recovery from the early 1990s 
recession, the Food Stamp rolls rise nearly 50 percent, 
peaking at nearly 27 million people. 

Continued on page 32 
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Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Overview 


Food Stamp Eligibility Requirements 


he Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

(SNAP) provided food assistance to 47.7 million 
people in 23.1 million households in June 2013. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office (CBO) projects that SNAP 
spending will peak at $83 billion in Fiscal Year (FY) 2013 
before falling, beginning in FY 2014. SNAP participation 
and costs have increased markedly since FY 2007, mostly 
as a result of automatic and legislated responses to the 
recession. 

While much of the recent increase is attributable to 
the poor economy, recently, States have been increasingly 
adopting more expansive “categorical eligibility” rules — 
a set of policies that make a SNAP applicant eligible based 
on the applicant's involvement with other low-income as- 
sistance programs: benefits from the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) block grant, Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI), and state-financed General Assis- 
tance (GA) programs. 

This report discusses categorical eligibility and some 
of the issues raised by it. It first describes the three differ- 
ent types of categorical eligibility: traditional categorical 
eligibility conveyed through receipt of need-based cash as- 
sistance, and the newer “narrow” and “broad-based” cat- 
egorical eligibilities conveyed via TANF “noncash” benefits. 
It also provides recent information on current state prac- 
tices with regard to categorical eligibility. Finally, the re- 
port discusses proposals to restrict categorical eligibility. 

The omnibus “farm bill” approved by the Senate on 
June 10, 2013 (S. 954), reauthorizes and makes certain 
changes to SNAP, but does not make changes affecting 
categorical eligibility. On the other hand, H.R. 3102 (the 
Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act of 2013) 
would restrict SNAP categorical eligibility to only those 
households receiving need-tested cash assistance (the tra- 
ditional form of categorical eligibility), ending the State 
option to have “broad-based” categorical eligibility. This 
provision is the same as the one contained in H.R. 1947, 


From the Library of Congress, Congressional Research Ser- 
vice report The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram: Categorical Elibigility, September 17, 2013. See 
http://www. fas. org/sgp/crs/misc/R42054. pdf. 


which was reported earlier this year from the House Agri- 
culture Committee but defeated on the House floor. 

CBO estimates that an annual average of 1.8 million 
people would lose benefits over the next 10 years (2014 
to 2023) if categorical eligibility were restricted to fami- 
lies receiving only cash assistance from TANK, SSI, or GA, 
as proposed in H.R. 3102. CBO estimates that this re- 
striction to categorical eligibility would reduce Federal 
outlays by a total of $11.4 billion over the five years from 
FY 2014 to FY 2018, and $19.0 billion over the 10 years 
from FY 2014 to FY 2023. 


@ Regular and Categorical 
Eligibility for SNAP 


Federal law provides the basic eligibility rules for SNAP. There 
are two basic pathways to gain financial eligibility for SNAP: 
(1) having income and resources below specified levels set out 
in Federal SNAP law; and (2) being “categorically,” or auto- 
matically, eligible based on receiving benefits from other speci- 
fied low-income assistance programs. 


Eligibility through Meeting Federal Income and Re- 
source Tests. Under the regular Federal rules, SNAP pro- 
vides eligibility to households based on low income and 
limited assets. Households must have net income (income 
after specified deductions) below 100 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty guidelines. In addition, Federal rules provide 
that households without an elderly or disabled member 
must have gross income (income before deductions) be- 
low 130 percent of the Federal poverty guidelines. 

Additionally, the regular eligibility rules provide that 
a household must have liquid assets below a specified level. 
Under Federal rules in FY 2013, a household’s liquid as- 
sets must also be below $2,000, and below $3,250 in the 
case of households with an elderly or disabled member. 
The value of the home is excluded from this “assets test,” 
as are certain other forms of assets (e.g., retirement and 
educational savings). 

Further, a portion of the value of a household’s vehicles 
is not counted toward the asset limit (up to $4,650 of the 
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fair market value of a household’s vehicles). However, fed- 
eral law gives states the option to further exclude the value 
of vehicles from being counted toward the asset limit. 
States may elect to use the exclusion applicable for TANF 
assistance in their SNAP program. Under TANF, many 
states fully exclude the value of one vehicle. This option is 
distinct from categorical eligibility. 


Categorical Eligibility. Federal law also makes households 
in which all members are either eligible for, or receive ben- 
efits from, TANF, SSI, or State-financed GA programs cat- 
egorically, or automatically, eligible for SNAP. These 
households, who have already gone through eligibility 
determination for those programs, bypass the income and 
resource tests discussed above and are deemed financially 
eligible. They then have their SNAP benefits determined. 
Categorically eligible households have their SNAP 
benefits determined under the same rules as other house- 
holds. A household’s SNAP benefit amount is based on 
the maximum benefit (which varies by household size) and 
its net countable income after deductions for certain ex- 
penses. While the household may be categorically eligible, 
its net income may be too high to actually receive a SNAP 
benefit. The exception is that all eligible households con- 
sisting of one or two persons are eligible for at least the 
minimum monthly benefit, set at $16 in the 48 contigu- 
ous states and the District of Columbia in FY 2013. 


Early History. Special rules providing for expedited eli- 
gibility of cash assistance recipients date back to amend- 
ments to the Food Stamp program enacted in 1971. These 
rules were eliminated in the rewrite of food stamp law 
enacted in 1977, but they were reinstated in phases dur- 
ing the early 1980s through 1990. Categorical eligibility 
was seen as advancing the goals of simplifying adminis- 
tration, easing entry to the program for eligible households, 
emphasizing coordination among low-income assistance 
programs, and reducing the potential for errors in estab- 
lishing eligibility for benefits. 

The Food Security Act of 1985 conveyed categorical 
eligibility to all households receiving cash aid from Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), SSI, or State- 
run GA programs. These programs had their own income 
and resource tests (often more stringent than food stamp 
tests), so subjecting a household to a separate set of in- 
come and resource tests for food stamps could be seen as 
redundant and inefficient. 


The 1996 Welfare Law and TANE. The current form of 
categorical eligibility resulted from the 1996 welfare re- 
form law (the Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 


tunity Reconciliation Act of 1996). That law ended 
AFDC, replacing it with TANF AFDC was a traditional 
cash assistance program. 

Within some Federal rules, States set AFDC eligibility 
and benefit amounts, but Federal law established it as a cash 
welfare program. AFDC eligibility rules were generally more 
restrictive than those for food stamps, and most AFDC fami- 
lies also received a substantial food stamp benefit. 

TANE, on the other hand, is a broad-purpose block 
grant that gives States broad flexibility to expend funds. 
The statutory purpose of TANF is to increase State flex- 
ibility to achieve four policy goals: 


@ Provide assistance to needy families so that children 
can be cared for in their own homes or in the homes 
of their relatives. 


e@ End dependence by needy parents on government 
benefits through promoting work, job preparation, 
and marriage. 


@ Reduce the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 


@ Promote the formation and maintenance of two-par- 
ent families. 


States may expend TANF funds and associated State 
funds (called Maintenance of Effort or MOE funds) in any 
manner “reasonably calculated” to achieve the TANF pur- 
pose, providing broad authority for the types of activities 
that may be funded. These activities include the traditional 
cash assistance programs — which convey traditional cat- 
egorical eligibility. However, in FY 2011 traditional cash 
welfare accounted for only 29 percent of all expenditures 
from the TANF block grant and MOE funds. 

TANF funds a wide range of other benefits and services 
that seek to ameliorate the effects, or address the root causes, 
of child poverty. TANF benefits and services to achieve the 
program's first two goals (provide assistance and end depen- 
dence of needy parents on government benefits) must be 
for needy families with children. These benefits or services 
are need-tested, though States determine their own income 
thresholds. Theses benefits are often available to families who 
have higher levels of income (often a multiple of the Fed- 
eral poverty threshold and without an asset test) than those 
who receive cash assistance. 

Moreover, TANF services directed at the third and 
fourth goals shown above can be for any person in a State; 
that is, TANF services to reduce out-of-wedlock pregnan- 
cies or promote two-parent families are not restricted to 
families with children. These benefits and services are 
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potentially available to a State’s entire population. Fed- 
eral rules also do not require that they be need-tested 
benefits and services. 


What TANF Means for Categorical Eligibility. The 1996 
welfare reform law did not substantively change SNAP law 
with respect to categorical eligibility. Rather, it simply re- 
placed the reference to AFDC with one to TANF in the 
section of law that conveys categorical eligibility. As dis- 
cussed above, TANF gives States much broader authority 
than they had under AFDC to offer different types of ben- 
efits and services. This expansion of authority under TANF 
had major implications for categorical eligibility, allow- 
ing States to convey categorical eligibility based on receipt 
of a wide range of human services rather than simply cash 
welfare. 

Department of Agriculture (USDA) regulations issued 
in 2000 provide rules for which noncash or in-kind 
TANF- or MOE-funded benefits or services can be used 
to convey SNAP categorical eligibility. The regulations 
require that States make categorically eligible for SNAP: 


@ Households in which all members receive or are au- 
thorized to receive cash assistance funded by TANF 
or MOE dollars. 


@ Households in which all members receive or are au- 
thorized to receive noncash aid funded at least 50 per- 


cent by TANF or MOE dollars. 


The regulations imposed one restriction on States in 
conveying categorical eligibility: If the TANF- or MOE- 
funded benefit or service was aimed at achieving TANF 
goals three (reducing out-of-wedlock pregnancies) or four 
(promoting two-parent families), the State would have to 
choose a program with an income limit of no more than 
200 percent of the Federal poverty guideline for convey- 
ing categorical eligibility. 

Additionally, subject to the 200 percent of poverty 
restriction discussed above, the regulations give States the 
option of making categorically eligible for SNAP: 


@ Households in which all members receive, or are au- 
thorized to receive, noncash assistance funded less than 


50 percent by TANF or MOE dollars. 


@ Households in which at least one member receives, 
or is authorized to receive, noncash aid funded at least 
partially by TANF or MOE dollars, but the State 
agency determines the whole household benefits from 
such noncash aid. 


@ Traditional, Narrow, and Broad-Based 
Categorical Eligibility 


As discussed, in instances of categorical eligibility, SNAP 
applicants can be found eligible for SNAP based on their 
receipt of benefit from other specified means-tested pro- 
grams. At minimum, households that recetve TANF cash 
assistance, SSI, or State-funded GA cash benefits must be 
found categorically eligible for SNAP. However, the 1996 
welfare reform law’s creation of TANF as a broad-based 
block grant has allowed for a State option to include a long 
list of benefits/services that can convey SNAP eligibility. 
This section discusses State choices in this area as of Oc- 
tober 2012. 


Scope and Reach of Categorical Eligibility. The current 
status of SNAP categorical eligibility is the product of State 
choices. At minimum, a State must implement “tradi- 
tional” categorical eligibility, but some States allow addi- 
tional programs and benefits to convey categorical 
eligibility. The USDA has developed a typology of state 
practices on categorical eligibility, categorizing states into 
three groups. 


e@ Traditional categorical eligibility only — In its tradi- 
tional form, a household where all members receive 
need-tested cash aid from SSI, GA, or TANF is auto- 
matically made eligible for SNAP as well. These house- 
holds have already met the income and (in general) 
resource test for cash aid. Note that States set income 
and asset eligibility rules for TANF and GA. SSI pro- 
vides a Federal income floor based on Federal rules for 
the needy who are aged, blind, or disabled. However, 
States may supplement SSI with their own funds, lead- 
ing to State variation in SSI eligibility, as well. Based 
on the most current information available, only five 
States currently convey only traditional categorical 
eligibility. 


@ “Narrow” categorical eligibility — These States have 
expanded categorical eligibility beyond just traditional 
categorical eligibility, but in a way to limit the num- 
ber of households made eligible for SNAP. These States 
convey categorical eligibility through receipt of cash 
and certain TANF noncash benefits, such as child care 
and counseling. Based on the most current informa- 
tion available, only five States have “narrow” categori- 


cal eligibility policies. 


e@ “Broad-based” categorical eligibility — These States 


have expanded categorical eligibility in ways that 
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make most, if not all, households with low incomes 
in a State categorically eligible for SNAP. States could 
make all low-income households in a State — includ- 
ing those without children -\— eligible for a TANF- 
funded service directed at either the reducing 
out-of-wedlock pregnancies or promoting two-par- 
ent families goals of TANF. If a State opted to do so, 
any low-income household (under 200 percent of 
poverty, per regulation) could either receive or be au- 
thorized to receive such a TANF-funded service. 
Based on the currently available information, 40 
States, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands have broad-based categorical eligibil- 
ity policies. 


“Broad-Based” Categorical Eligibility Practices. Broad- 
based categorical eligibility is a policy that makes most 
households with incomes below a certain threshold cat- 
egorically eligible for SNAP. Typically, households are made 
categorically eligible through receiving or being authorized 
to receive a minimal TANF- or MOE-funded benefit or 
service, such as being given a brochure or being referred 
to a social services “800” telephone number. Recalling the 
USDA regulation, the brochure or telephone number 
must be funded with TANF or MOE dollars and thus 
must be directed at a TANF purpose. 

States have increasingly availed themselves of the op- 
tion to use broad-based categorical eligibility to expand 
and ease access to SNAP eligibility. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that as of October 2012 (the latest data 
available), 43 jurisdictions operated broad-based categori- 
cal eligibility to make most or all households in their State 
with whom the State welfare office comes in contact SNAP 
eligible. 

Of the 43 jurisdictions using broad-based categorical 
eligibility: 


@ 41 make all family types eligible (New Hampshire re- 
stricted broad-based categorical eligibility to families 
with children; New York restricted broad-based cat- 
egorical eligibility to households with dependent care 
expenses) .38 


e@ 38 currently have no asset test (Texas, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, and Pennsylvania apply an asset test 
for all households. Note, though, currently in 11 ju- 
risdictions, households with an elderly and disabled 
member with incomes in excess of 200 percent of the 
Federal poverty guidelines have to meet the regular 


SNAP asset tests of $3,250 for households of that 
type). 


@ 27 havea gross income limit above 130 percent of the 
Federal poverty guidelines, though some of the larg- 
est States (California; New York, for families without 
dependent care expenses; and Illinois) retained the 130 
percent gross income limit. 


According to USDA policy and guidance, there is a 
general way that a state would administer broad-based 
categorical eligibility for a SNAP applicant. The local 
SNAP office would collect basic income information on 
the applicant; if the applicant’s income is below the limit 
specified, then the State office would administer, or de- 
termine whether a member of the household was autho- 
rized to receive, a relatively nominal TANF-funded benefit 
or service. Receipt of this TANF benefit or service then 
constitutes SNAP eligibility through broad-based categori- 
cal eligibility. (As discussed above, it is still possible to be 
categorically eligible but receive no benefit because net 
income is too high.) 

In the case of the District of Columbia, if the 
applicant’s gross income is below 200 percent of poverty, 
the applicant would then receive a particular brochure 
for a program that is TANF-funded and would then be 
eligible for SNAP through the broad-based categorical 
eligibility. 


@ Incomes and Assets of SNAP Household 


Income. Because broad-based categorical eligibility conveys 
SNAP to households with gross incomes as high as 200 
percent of poverty, there is concern that it could be unduly 
expanding the program. However, broad-based categorical 
eligibility has not resulted in large numbers of households 
receiving SNAP who have gross incomes, as measured us- 
ing SNAP income counting rules, exceeding 130 percent 
of poverty. In FY 2011, a monthly average of 3.5 percent 
of all households without an elderly or disabled member 
had incomes above 130 percent of poverty. (As mentioned 
above, households with an elderly or disabled member are 
not subject to the 130 percent of poverty gross income limit 


under regular federal eligibility rules.) 


Assets. As discussed above, broad-based categorical eli- 
gibility also eliminates the SNAP asset test in many 
States. Since States that do not administer an asset test 
generally do not collect data on the assets of SNAP house- 
holds, it is not possible to determine the extent to which 
broad-based categorical eligibility has resulted in house- 
holds with assets above the usual SNAP limit receiving 
benefits. gz 
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SNAP. and Food Security 


Nutrition Assistance Benefits and Hunger Reduction 


he Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

(SNAP) provides nutrition assistance benefits to low- 
income individuals and families in an effort to reduce hun- 
ger and improve the health and well-being of low-income 
people nationwide. Although SNAP has long been one of 
the largest and most important nutrition assistance pro- 
grams for low-income households, its significance has 
grown even larger in recent years as it experienced record- 
high levels of participation. In Fiscal Year 2012, the pro- 
gram provided benefits to more than 46 million Americans 
on average per month. 

The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA), which admin- 
isters SNAP, targets benefits to the neediest households; 
poorer households receive greater SNAP benefits than 
households with more income. To counter rising food 
prices and provide SNAP participants with enough re- 
sources to purchase food, the American Recovery and Re- 
investment Act (ARRA), enacted in February 2009, raised 
the maximum SNAP benefit by 13.6 percent, effective 
April 2009. 

Because the benefit amount for all households is de- 
termined by reducing the maximum benefit according to 
each household’s income net of certain housing, medical, 
work, and child care expenses, the benefit allotment for 
households not receiving the maximum increased by the 
same dollar amount as that for households of the same size 
that received the maximum benefit. On average, house- 
hold benefits increased by approximately $41 under 
ARRA. In Fiscal Year 2011, the average household ben- 
efit was $281. 

Policymakers, advocates, and those administering 
SNAP have long hypothesized that SNAP reduces food 
insecurity, which is a measure of whether a household 
experiences food access limitations due to lack of money 


From Measuring the Effect of Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistance Program (SNAP) Participation on Food Security, 
Nutrition Assistance Program Report, issued by the Food 
and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Au- 
gust 2013. See http://www. fns.usda.gov/ORA/menu/Pub- 
lished/SNAP/FILES/ProgramIntegrity/Trafficking2009. pdf. 


or other resources. Estimating the effect of SNAP on food 
insecurity using household survey data has been challeng- 
ing, however, because households that participate in SNAP 
can differ in systematic ways from households that do not 
(commonly referred to as selection bias). 

For example, households that are more food-needy and 
have lower levels of food security are more likely to par- 
ticipate in SNAP. Therefore, initial differences in food in- 
security between participants and nonparticipants may be 
greater than the ameliorative effects of the program. Most 
research studies, using a variety of data and empirical meth- 
ods, have attempted to isolate SNAP’s effect on food in- 
security from the compositional differences between 
participants and nonparticipants, but the evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis has been mixed. 

Mathematica Policy Research conducted the SNAP 
Food Security (SNAPFS) survey for FNS between Octo- 
ber 2011 and September 2012, to assess the effect of SNAP 
participation on food security and food spending in the 
post-ARRA environment of higher SNAP allotments. 
SNAPES was the largest survey of food security and food 
spending among SNAP participants to date, with 9,811 
households interviewed in 30 States. This report presents 
the evaluation findings, which are based on a quasi-experi- 
mental design intended to minimize selection bias by com- 
paring information collected from SNAP households within 
days of entering the program to information obtained af- 
ter about six months of participation to control for factors 
unrelated to SNAP. 

The main objectives of the study were to: 


@ Assess how household food security and food ex- 
penditures vary with SNAP participation. 


@ Examine how the relationships between SNAP and 
food security and between SNAP and food expendi- 
tures vary by key household characteristics and cir- 
cumstances. 


@ Examine in more depth what factors may distinguish 
between food secure and food insecure SNAP house- 


holds with children. 
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@ Study Design and Analysis Methods 


SNAPES survey data were collected from October 2011 
through September 2012 using computer-assisted tele- 
phone interviewing (CATI). Data for the cross- sectional 
analysis come from 9,811 SNAP households interviewed 
in a nationally representative sample of 30 States from 
October 2011 through February 2012: 6,436 new-en- 
trant households and 3,375 households that had partici- 
pated for about six months (“six-month” households). 
Data for the longitudinal analysis come from the 3,275 
households that were interviewed as new-entrant house- 
holds from October 2011 through February 2012 that 
were still participating in the program about six months 
later. These households were interviewed between April 
and September 2012. 

The analysis samples differed from the initial survey 
samples. The findings presented in this report are based 
on analyses in which the sample of new-entrant house- 
holds was restricted to those that continued to participate 
six months later, at the time of the follow-up interview. 
This restriction increased the comparability of new-en- 
trant and six-month households and helped decrease bias 
in comparing the food security (or food expenditures) of 
six-month and new-entrant households. 

All analyses are based on two sets of comparisons. 
Using a cross-sectional sample, we compare information 
collected from SNAP households within days of entering 
the program to information collected from a contempo- 
raneous sample of households that have participated for 
about six months. Next, using a longitudinal sample, we 
compare the baseline information collected from the new- 
entrant SNAP households to information from those same 
households six months later. 

The SNAPFS survey included an 18-item food secu- 
rity module with a 30-day reference period. Household 
food security status was measured using the 10 adult-ref- 
erenced items of the module. Children’s food security status 
was measured using the eight-item child scale of the mod- 
ule. The survey also included a food expenditure module 
that requested information about expenditures on food in 
the week before the survey, as well as what households 
usually spend on food in a typical week. In much of the 
analysis, usual weekly food spending was normalized by 
the cost of the Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) to adjust for dif- 
ferences in household size and composition, as well as for 
inflation in food prices. 

Descriptive tabulations of household food security and 
food expenditures are presented to characterize the groups 
of new-entrant and six-month SNAP households. The 


difference in prevalence of food insecurity among new- 


entrant and six-month households can be attributable to 
differences in SNAP participation as well as differences in 
characteristics and circumstances of new- entrant and six- 
month households. For this reason, descriptively compar- 
ing the prevalence of food insecurity across the two groups 
does not measure the association between SNAP and food 
security. To estimate this association, multivariate regres- 
sion analysis was used that accounted for observed differ- 
ences in demographic and household characteristics and 
economic circumstances. All analyses used weights to ac- 
count for the survey’s multistage sampling design and for 
nonresponse. 


@ Food Security 


The Prevalence of Food Insecurity and Very Low Food 
Security in Households and in Households with Chil- 
dren. Simple, descriptive tabulations of the data on key out- 
come variables, with no adjustment for other household 
characteristics, show that six-month households were less 
likely than new-entrant households to be food insecure or 
experience very low food security. The percentages of new- 
entrant and six-month households that were food insecure 
in the cross-sectional sample were 65.5 and 58.7 percent, 
respectively — a -6.7 percentage point difference. Similarly, 
in the longitudinal sample, the percentages of new-entrant 
households and those same households six months later that 
were food insecure were 65.5 and 52.8 percent, respectively 
—a-12.7 percentage point difference. 

The percentage of households with very low food se- 
curity was also smaller for six-month households than for 
new-entrant households. The percentages of new-entrant 
and six-month households that had very low food secu- 
rity in the cross-sectional sample were 39.4 and 32.0 per- 
cent, respectively — a -7.4 percentage point difference. 
The analogous percentages in the longitudinal sample were 
39.4 and 30.4 percent, respectively — a -9.0 percentage 
point difference. 

When only households with children are considered, a 
smaller percentage of six-month households than new-entrant 
households were food insecure in both the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal samples. In the cross-sectional sample, the per- 
centage of households with children in which children were 
food insecure was 37.0 percent for new-entrant households 
and 27.1 percent for six-month households — a difference 
of -9.9 percentage points. Similarly, in the longitudinal 
sample, the percentages were 37.0 and 24.1 percent, respec- 
tively — a -12.9 percentage point difference. 

In the cross-sectional sample, the percentage of house- 


holds with children in which children had very low food 
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security was 6.8 percent for new-entrant households and 
4.0 percent for six-month households — a difference of - 
2.8 percentage points. In the longitudinal sample, the per- 
centages were 6.8 and 4.7 percent, respectively — a -2.1 
percentage-point difference. 


Associations Between SNAP and Household Food Se- 
curity. While the descriptive tabulations of the prevalence 
of food insecurity in the previous section show the total 
change in food security status due to SNAP participation 
as well as non-SNAP changes in household characteristics 
and circumstances, regression analysis that accounts for 
observed differences between new-entrant and six-month 
households was used to estimate the change in food secu- 
rity status associated with SNAP participation only. We 
refer to these findings as “regression-adjusted.” Although 
the same set of new-entrant households are used in the 
cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses, the regression- 
adjusted percentages of food insecure new-entrant house- 
holds differ across the two analyses because they are 
generated using model parameters specific to the samples 
being examined. 

Participating in SNAP for about six months was asso- 
ciated with a decrease in the percentage of households that 
were food insecure by 4.6 percentage points in the cross- 
sectional sample. The reduction was from 65.4 percent of 
new-entrant households to 60.8 percent of six-month 
households. In the longitudinal sample, SNAP was asso- 
ciated with a decrease in the percentage of households that 
were food insecure by 10.6 percentage points, from 65.1 
percent of new-entrant households to 54.5 percent of 
those same households six months later. 

Participating in SNAP for about six months was also 
associated with a decrease in the percentage of households 
that experienced particularly severe levels of food insecu- 
rity — designated “very low food security.” Participating 
in SNAP was associated with a decrease in the percentage 
of households that experienced very low food security of 
5.0 percentage points in the cross-sectional sample, from 
36.4 percent of new-entrant households to 31.4 percent 
of six-month households, and of 6.3 percentage points in 
the longitudinal sample, from 35.9 to 29.6 percent. 


Associations Between SNAP and Children’s Food Secu- 
rity. Participating in SNAP for about six months was as- 
sociated with a decrease in the percentage of households 
with children in which children were food insecure by 8.6 
percentage points in the cross-sectional sample, from 33.3 
percent of new-entrant households to 24.8 percent of six- 
month households. In the longitudinal sample, SNAP was 


associated with a decrease in the percentage of households 


with children in which children were food insecure by 10.1 
percentage points, from 32.3 percent of new-entrant 
households to 22.2 percent of those same households six 
months later. 

Participating in SNAP was associated with a decrease 
in the percentage of households with children in which 
children experienced very low food security by 2.0 per- 
centage points in the cross-sectional sample, from 3.9 
percent of new-entrant households to 1.9 percent of six- 
month households. There was no statistically significant 
association in the longitudinal sample. 


Associations Between SNAP and Household Food Se- 
curity, by Subgroup. Estimates of the association between 
SNAP and household food security for the full survey 
sample might conceal important differences in associations 
across subgroups. If an association exists overall, it might 
be heavily concentrated in, or much larger for, some sub- 
groups. 

Conversely, if an association does not exist for the entire 
survey sample of households, it might still exist for some 
subgroups. Estimates of associations for subgroups can help 
policymakers identify the households for which the pro- 
gram might be most effective and better target the pro- 
gram or tailor its services. In this report, we focus on 
subgroups defined by household composition, household 
income, and SNAP benefit amount. 

We assessed whether SNAP was associated with im- 
proved food security for each subgroup. The following 


summarize these findings: 


@ Household composition — SNAP was associated with 
an improvement in food security for most household 
composition subgroups, including households with 
and without children, households without an elderly 
member, and households with and without a disabled 
member. There were generally no associations for 
households with an elderly member. 


@ Household income — SNAP was associated with an im- 
provement in food security for most household in- 
come subgroups in the longitudinal sample, but only 
for some households with income below 100 percent 
of poverty in the cross-sectional sample. 


e@ SNAP benefit amount — SNAP was associated with an 
improvement in food security for most subgroups de- 
fined by SNAP benefit amount (as a percentage of the 
maximum benefit). There were no associations for the 
lowest benefit amount subgroup in the cross-sectional 
sample. 
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The above discussion summarized which associations 
were statistically significant for each household subgroup. 
Next, we examine whether the differences across subgroups 
in the sizes of the estimated associations are statistically 
significant. We summarize these findings here: 


@ Household composition — Although the association be- 
tween SNAP and food security were generally similar 
for households with and without children as well as 
for households with and without a disabled member, 
there were significant differences between households 
with and without an elderly member. 


@ Household income — The association between SNAP 
and food security was similar for households with dif- 
ferent levels of income as a percentage of the Federal 
poverty line. 


@ SNAP benefit amount — The association between 
SNAP and food security differed in general according 
to the amount of SNAP benefits households received. 
In both the cross-sectional and longitudinal samples, 
SNAP was associated with a larger decrease in very low 
food security for households with large SNAP benefits 
(exceeding about 80 percent of the maximum benefit 
for household size). In the cross-sectional sample, 
SNAP was associated with a larger decrease in food in- 
security for households with larger SNAP benefits. 


Summary of the Analysis of Food Security. The study 
found that participating in SNAP for about six months 
was associated with an improvement in food security. 
SNAP was associated with a decrease in both the percent- 
age of households that were food insecure and the percent- 
age of households that experienced very low food security. 
This generally holds for child food security as well. 

We also assessed whether SNAP was associated with 
improved food security for household demographic and eco- 
nomic subgroups. For the most part, the results are consis- 
tent with the findings for the full sample. SNAP was associated 
with an improvement in food security for most household 
composition subgroups, including households with and with- 
out children, households without an elderly member, and 
households with and without a disabled member. 

When subgroups defined by income relative to pov- 
erty are examined, the estimated associations between 
SNAP and food security vary. Although most reflect im- 
provements in food security, many of the estimated asso- 
ciations are not statistically significant. For SNAP benefit 
amount subgroups, the estimated associations show sig- 
nificant improvements in food security in the longitudi- 


nal sample, but few significant improvements in the cross- 
sectional sample. 


@ Food Spending 


The SNAPFS survey asked respondents what they spent 
on food in the prior week and then asked what they usu- 
ally spent on food in a typical week. Past data on usual 
expenditures collected using this module have been shown 
to be consistent with estimates from the Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey, the principal source of data on U.S. 
household expenditures for goods and services. Therefore, 
we focused on usual weekly food expenditures, rather than 
expenditures the previous week, as our main outcome 
measure. 


Descriptive Tabulations of Household Food Spending. 
Simple, descriptive tabulations of the data on household 
spending variables, with no adjustment for other house- 
hold characteristics, show that median usual food spend- 
ing in a typical week was the same for new-entrant and 
six-month households and equal to $75 in the cross-sec- 
tional and longitudinal samples. Usual food expenditures 
were, on average, 1 percent smaller than the cost of the 
TEP for new-entrant households and were equal to the cost 
of the TFP for six-month households in both samples. 


Associations Between SNAP and Food Spending. Usual 
food spending was not statistically different for new-en- 
trant and six-month households. Looking at the regres- 
sion-adjusted spending, in the cross-sectional sample, 
new-entrant households usually spent $93.28 per week, 
and six-month households spent $94.91. In the longi- 
tudinal sample, new-entrant households spent $90.79 per 
week, and six-month households spent $93.10. 

Because household food expenditures are highly de- 
pendent on household size and composition, we also used 
an outcome measure that adjusted expenditures for house- 
hold size and composition: usual weekly household food 
expenditures relative to the TFP spending amount. SNAP 
participation was associated with a 5 percentage point in- 
crease in usual expenditures relative to the cost of the TFP 
in the cross-sectional sample, an increase that was statis- 
tically significant at the 0.10 level. In the longitudinal 
sample, usual weekly spending relative to the TFP was not 
statistically different for new-entrant households and six- 
month households. 

At the subgroup level, we found few significant asso- 
ciations between SNAP participation and food expendi- 
tures. One notable exception that was consistent across 
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both samples and both outcome measures (usual food 
expenditures and usual food expenditures relative to the 
cost of the TFP) was that SNAP was associated with in- 
creased food spending and increased food spending rela- 
tive to the cost of the TFP for households that received 
large SNAP benefits (exceeding about 85 percent of the 
maximum benefit for household size). Participating in 
SNAP was associated with an increase of 18 and 16 per- 
centage points in food spending relative to the cost of the 
TFP in the cross-sectional and longitudinal samples, re- 
spectively, for households with large benefits. 


Diagnostic Statistical Tests and Potential Limitations of 
the Baseline Expenditures Data. The limited evidence of 
a statistically significant association between SNAP and 
food expenditures was surprising, as economic theory sug- 
gests that, if a household is provided a benefit to be spent 
on food, then total expenditures on food will increase. To 
assess the robustness of our findings to alternative estima- 
tion methods, we conducted several auxiliary analyses. The 
results from these analyses were generally consistent with 
those presented above, providing limited evidence of a 
significant association between SNAP participation and 
food expenditures. 

A potential explanation for the lack of a strong asso- 
ciation between SNAP participation and food expenditures 
may be the timing of the data collection. For logistical 
reasons, the baseline interviews for most survey respon- 
dents (84 percent) were conducted several days after house- 
holds received their initial SNAP benefits. While this does 
not appear to have had a substantial effect on the food 
security data, which were collected for the 30 days prior 
to the interview, the timing may have influenced reported 
expenditures for new-entrant households, which were to 
report expenditures from the seven days prior to the in- 
terview, as well as expenditures in a “typical” week. 

Because of the strong evidence in the literature that 
most recipients spend the bulk of their benefits shortly 
after receiving them, it seems likely that many new-en- 
trant households included food bought with benefits 
when reporting their expenditures in the previous week. 
The implication is that food expenditures would not 
change substantially between the two reporting periods 
because both reports included food bought with benefits. 
It is important to note that even for households that spent 
a substantial fraction of the first month’s SNAP benefit, 
we do not have direct evidence that they have revised their 
notion of usual monthly food expenditures. 


An Alternative Approach to Measuring Associa- 
tions Between Benefits and Food Expenditures With 


the Survey Data. Because of the concerns about the data 
for new-entrant households, we drew on a different ap- 
proach to analyze food expenditures. Specifically, we 
used the six-month household survey data from both 
the cross-sectional and longitudinal samples to exam- 
ine associations between the amount of SNAP benefits 
and reported usual expenditures. While this does not 
allow us to exploit the quasi- experimental design of the 
study, it does allow us to assess the association between 
SNAP benefit amounts and reported usual food expen- 
ditures for ongoing SNAP cases. This approach reveals 
whether higher SNAP benefits are associated with 
higher food expenditures. 

Drawing on techniques used extensively in the litera- 
ture, we found that a one-dollar increase in SNAP ben- 
efits was associated with a 34- to 48-cent increase in usual 
food expenditures among six-month households. The find- 
ings are statistically significant both in absolute dollars and 
after normalizing the outcome measure by household size 
and composition using the cost of the TFP. 


Summary of the Analysis of Food Spending. Under most 
statistical specifications in the original research design, 
there was no significant association between participat- 
ing in SNAP and the amount of money spent on food in 
a typical week when examining the full sample of house- 
holds. Although we obtained some statistically signifi- 
cant findings (for example, in our main model 
specification in the cross-sectional sample), these find- 
ings were not robust to changes in model specification 
and sample definitions. 

There were few significant associations between SNAP 
participation and food expenditures at the subgroup level. 
An exception was that participating in SNAP was associ- 
ated with an increase in food spending and food spend- 
ing relative to the cost of the TFP for households with large 
benefits (exceeding about 85 percent of the maximum 
benefit for household size) in both the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal samples. 

Further analysis of the timing of the baseline data col- 
lection suggested that having an unavoidably high frac- 
tion of the interviews take place after new-entrant 
households had already been receiving benefits might have 
affected the main findings in the food expenditure analy- 
sis if households very quickly adjust their notion of “usual” 
spending after receiving their initial SNAP benefit. Exclud- 
ing new-entrant households from the analysis in both the 
cross-sectional and longitudinal samples, we found a posi- 
tive association between the SNAP benefit amount and 
food spending among households that had been on SNAP 


for six months. Ez 
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Poverty in the United States 


2012 U.S. Census Statistics on American Households 


he U.S. Census Bureau announced today that in 

2012, real median household income and the poverty 
rate were not statistically different from the previous year, 
while the percentage of people without health insurance 
coverage decreased. 

Median household income in the United States in 
2012 was $51,017, not statistically different in real terms 
from the 2011 median of $51,100. This followed two 
consecutive annual declines. 

The Nation’s official poverty rate in 2012 was 15.0 
percent, which represents 46.5 million people living at 
or below the poverty line. This marked the second con- 
secutive year that neither the official poverty rate nor the 
number of people in poverty were statistically different 
from the previous year’s estimates. The 2012 poverty rate 
was 2.5 percentage points higher than in 2007, the year 
before the economic downturn. 

The percentage of people without health insurance 
coverage declined to 15.4 percent in 2012 — from 15.7 
percent in 2011. However, the 48.0 million people with- 
out coverage in 2012 was not statistically different from 
the 48.6 million in 2011. 


BH Income 


Real median incomes in 2012 for family households 
($64,053) and nonfamily households ($30,880) were not 
statistically different from the levels in 2011. 

A comparison of real household income over the past 
five years shows an 8.3 percent decline since 2007, the 
year before the nation entered an economic recession. 


Race and Hispanic Origin. (Race data refer to people re- 
porting a single race only; Hispanics can be of any race.) 
Changes in real median household income were not sta- 


From Income, Poverty and Health Insurance Coverage in 
the United States: 2012, Current Population Reports, is- 
sued by the U.S. Census Bureau, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, September 2013. See http://www.census.gov/prod/ 
2013pubs/p60-245. pdf. 


tistically significant for race and Hispanic-origin groups 
between 2011 and 2012. 


Regions. The West experienced an increase of 3.2 percent 
in real median household income between 2011 and 
2012, while the changes for the remaining regions were 
not statistically significant. In 2012, households with the 
highest median incomes were in the West and the North- 
east (with medians that were not statistically different from 


each other), followed by the Midwest and the South. 


Nativity. In 2012, households maintained by a natural- 
ized citizen or a native-born citizen had higher median 
incomes than households maintained by a noncitizen. The 
real median incomes of households maintained by a na- 
tive- or foreign-born person, regardless of citizenship sta- 
tus, in 2012 were not statistically different from their 
respective 2011 medians. 


Earnings. The changes in the real median earnings of men 
and women who worked full time, year- round between 
2011 and 2012 were not statistically significant. In 2012, 
the median earnings of women who worked full time, year- 
round ($37,791) was 77 percent of that for men working 
full time, year-round ($49,398) — not statistically dif- 
ferent from the 2011 ratio. The female-to-male earnings 
ratio has not experienced a statistically significant annual 
increase since 2007. 

The number of men working full time, year-round 
with earnings increased by 1.0 million between 2011 
and 2012; the change for women was not statistically 
significant. 


m@ Poverty 


In 2012, the family poverty rate and the number of fami- 
lies in poverty were 11.8 percent and 9.5 million. Nei- 
ther level was statistically different from the 2011 
estimates. 

In 2012, 6.3 percent of married-couple families, 30.9 
percent of families with a female householder and 16.4 
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percent of families with a male householder lived in pov- 
erty. Neither the poverty rates, nor the estimates of the 
number of families in poverty for these three family types, 
showed any statistically significant change between 2011 
and 2012. 


Thresholds. As defined by the Office of Management and 
Budget and updated for inflation using the consumer price 
index, the weighted average poverty threshold for a fam- 
ily of four in 2012 was $23,492. 


Sex. In 2012, 13.6 percent of males and 16.3 percent of 
females were in poverty. Neither poverty rate showed a 
statistically significant change from its 2011 estimate. 


Race and Hispanic Origin. The poverty rate for non-His- 
panic whites was lower in 2012 than it was for other ra- 
cial groups. 


Age. In 2012, 13.7 percent of people 18 to 64 (26.5 
million) were in poverty compared with 9.1 percent of 
people 65 and older (3.9 million) and 21.8 percent of 
children under 18 (16.1 million). 

No age group experienced a statistically significant 
change in the number or rates of people in poverty be- 
tween 2011 and 2012, with one exception: the number 
of people 65 and older in poverty rose between 2011 and 
2012). 


Nativity. The 2012 poverty rate was not statistically dif- 
ferent from 2011 for either the native-born, naturalized 
citizens, noncitizens, or the foreign-born in general 


Regions. The West was the only region to show a 
statistically significant change in its poverty rate, which 
declined from 15.8 percent in 2011 to 15.1 percent in 
2012. The South was the only region in which the number 
in poverty changed, rising from 18.4 million in 2011 to 
19.1 million in 2012. 


Shared Households. Shared households are defined as 
households that include at least one “additional” adult: a 
person 18 or older who is not enrolled in school and is 
not the householder, spouse, or cohabiting partner of the 
householder. 

In spring 2007, prior to the recession, there were 19.7 
million shared households. By spring 2013, the number 
had increased to 23.2 million and their percentage of all 
households rose by 1.9 percentage points from 17.0 per- 
cent to 19.0 percent. Between 2012 and 2013, the num- 
ber and percentage of shared households increased. 


In spring 2013, 10.1 million young adults age 25- 
34 (24.1 percent) were additional adults in someone else’s 
household. Neither of these were statistically different 
from 2012. 

It is difficult to precisely assess the impact of house- 
hold sharing on overall poverty rates. Young adults age 
25-34, living with their parents, had an official poverty 
rate of 9.7 percent, but if their poverty status were de- 
termined using only their own income, 43.3 percent had 
an income below the poverty threshold for a single per- 
son under age 65. 


@ Health Insurance Coverage 


The number of people with health insurance increased to 
263.2 million in 2012 from 260.2 million in 2011, as 
did the percentage of people with health insurance (84.6 
percent in 2012 and 84.3 percent in 2011). 

The percentage of people covered by private health 
insurance in 2012 was not statistically different from 
2011, at 63.9 percent. This was the second consecutive 
year that the percentage of people covered by private health 
insurance coverage was not statistically different from the 
previous year's estimate. 

The percentage covered by employment-based health 
insurance in 2012 was not statistically different from 
2011, at 54.9 percent. 

The percentage of people covered by government 
health insurance increased to 32.6 percent in 2012, from 
32.2 percent. The percentage covered by Medicaid in 
2012 was not statistically different from 2011, at 16.4 
percent. The percentage covered by Medicare rose over 
the period, from 15.2 percent in 2011 to 15.7 percent 
in 2012. Since 2009, Medicaid has covered more people 
than Medicare (50.9 million compared with 48.9 mil- 
lion in 2012). 

The percent of children younger than 18 without 
health insurance declined to 8.9 percent (6.6 million) in 
2012 from 9.4 percent (7.0 million) in 2011. The unin- 
sured rates did not show a statistical change for all other 
age groups: 19 to 25, 26 to 34, 35 to 44, 45 to 64 and 
people 65 and older. 

The uninsured rate for children in poverty (12.9 per- 
cent) was higher than the rate for children not in poverty 
(7.7 percent). 

In 2012, the uninsured rates decreased as house- 
hold income increased from 24.9 percent for those in 
households with annual income less than $25,000 to 
7.9 percent in households with income of $75,000 or 
more. a 
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House Food Stamp Bill Summary and Cost Estimates 
Major Provisions of the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act 


he House of Representatives passed the Nutrition Re 

form and Work Opportunity Act (H.R. 3102) on Sep- 
tember 19, 2013. The following is a summary of the ma- 
jor provisions of the bill, background on the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), as currently imple- 
mented, along with a Congressional Budget Office Cost 
Estimate. 


@ Provisions 


The Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act in- 
cludes provisions contained in H.R. 1947, the Federal Ag- 
riculture Reform and Risk Management Act of 2013, 
including: 


@ Reinstating the asset and income test in the supple- 
mental nutrition assistance program (SNAP) law by 
limiting categorical program eligibility to only those 
households receiving cash assistance from other low- 
income programs. 


@ Closing a loophole related to Low Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance Program (LIHEAP) payments that in- 
creases SNAP benefits. 


@ Eliminating State performance bonuses. 


@ Preventing the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) and States from advertising or promoting 
SNAP. 


@ Cracking down on waste, fraud, and abuse by ending 
SNAP benefits for lottery winners and traditional col- 
lege students, demanding outcomes from the SNAP 
Employment and Training program, and increasing 





From a summary of H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and 
Work Opportunity Act, prepared by the House Republican 
Majority (see http://gop.gov/bill/I/hr3102) and a September 
16, 2013, Congressional Budget Office cost estimate (see http:/ 
/www.cbo.gov/publication/44583. 


oversight of SNAP programs for the homeless, elderly, 
and disabled. 


e@ Improving the quality of SNAP-approved retail stores. 


H.R. 3102 includes amendments added during floor 
consideration of H.R. 3102, including: 


@ Allowing States to conduct pilot projects that adopt 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF)- 
type work requirements for able-bodied adults with 
children (with the exception of those individuals with 
a federally qualified disability, individuals with sole 
responsibility for care of a child under age one or under 
age six if no child care is available). States have the 
ability to sanction individuals who refuse to partici- 
pate in 20 hours per week of work activities and will 
share in 50 percent of savings that result from mov- 


ing people off SNAP. 


@ Allowing States to conduct drug testing on SNAP ap- 
plicants as a condition for receiving benefits (similar 
to reforms put into Unemployment Insurance). 


@ Ending eligibility for SNAP for convicted violent rap- 
ists, pedophiles, and murderers (for new beneficiaries). 


H.R. 3102 includes additional reforms totaling $20 bil- 
lion in savings, including: 


@ Decoupling SNAP from farm commodities, authoriz- 
ing the program for three years. 


@ Removing States’ ability to obtain waivers for the work 
requirement for able-bodied adults without depen- 
dents (ABAWDs). ABAWDs are required to work 20 
hours per week. The elimination of the waivers ensures 
that four million able-bodied adults without depen- 
dents are required to engage in work activities. 


@ Building on incentives for States to opt-in to the 
work requirements for able-bodied adults with de- 
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pendents — allowing only those States that adopt 
TANF-type work requirements in SNAP to receive 
50 percent Federal match for employment and 
training activities. 


@ Background 


SNAP, formerly the Food Stamp Program, is intended to 
provide benefits to low-income households. It has been 
reauthorized by the farm bill since 1973 and was last re- 
authorized by the Food and Nutrition Act of 2008. While 
USDA is responsible for administering SNAP, States have 
frameworks in place to implement the program. As of 
2012, 48 million Americans participated in SNAP, with 
benefits averaging $133 per month. Households are eli- 
gible for benefits if they meet one of two tests: 


1. Financial tests that require beneficiaries to demonstrate 
monthly income and liquid assets below statutory lim- 
its (adjusted for inflation); or 


2. categorical tests that allow beneficiaries of other 
means-tested support such as TANF, Supplemental 
Security Income, and State General Assistance to be 
automatically eligible to receive SNAP. 


According to the Congressional Research Service, “the 
breadth of this categorical option results particularly from 
the option to grant SNAP eligibility to those who receive 
a TANF-funded benefit. As TANF is a flexible block grant 
with a wide range of allowable expenditures, this means 
any TANF benefit or services, not just traditional cash wel- 
fare, can result in categorical eligibility for SNAP.” 

In addition to financial eligibility, most individuals 
who are considered “able-bodied” adults must meet a work 
requirement, including: 


1. register for work; 
2. accept a suitable job if offered one; 


3. fulfill any work, job search, or training requirements 


established by administering SNAP agencies; 


4. provide the administering public assistance agency 
with sufficient information to allow a determination 
with respect to their job availability; and 


5. not voluntarily quit a job without good cause or re- 
duce work effort below 30 hours a week. 


The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996 (welfare reform) set forth 
additional work requirements for ABAWDs aged 18 to 
49. Specifically, welfare reform limited the time frame 
ABAWD?’s could receive benefits to a three out of 36- 
month period, unless an ABAWD could demonstrate 
that s/he was: 


1. working at least 20 hours a week; 


2. participating in an employment and training program 
for at least 20 hours a week; or 


3. participating in a SNAP workfare program for at least 
20 hours a week. 


However, welfare reform also allowed States to waive 


the ABAWD requirements for: 
1. areas with unemployment exceeding 10 percent; or 


2. areas that do not have sufficient numbers of jobs to 
provide employment for individuals. 


In addition, up to 15 percent of ABAWDs could be 
exempted by a State on its own initiative. The 2009 stimu- 
lus bill provided a nationwide waiver to the 1996 work re- 
quirements from April 2009 to September 30, 2010. Since 
then, the Obama Administration has used the extended un- 
employment benefits to extend waivers to the work require- 


ment for ABAWDs in 49 States and territories. 


@ CBO Cost Estimate 


The following is a cost estimate of H.R. 3102, prepared by 
the Congressional Budget Office (CBO). 


H.R. 3102 would make several changes to SNAP and ex- 
tend its authorization for three years. In its May 2013 
baseline, CBO projected that spending for SNAP would 
total $764 billion over the 2014-2023 period. Relative 
to that baseline, we estimate that enacting H.R. 3102 
would reduce direct spending by $39 billion over the 
2014-2023 period. The estimate is based on the as- 
sumption that the legislation will be enacted near the 
start of Fiscal Year (FY) 2014. 

Under CBO’s baseline, we project SNAP participation 
to decline from 48 million people in an average month in 
FY 2014 to 34 million in 2023. The two provisions in 

Continued on page 32 
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Legislative Background on SNAP Funding 


Recent Action by Congress on Nutrition Provisions of the Farm Bill 


he last farm bill was passed by Congress in 2008 and 

expired in 2012; however, lawmakers approved a par- 
tial extension on January 1, 2013, to continue funding 
for certain programs while the House and Senate contin- 
ued to work on their separate versions. 

Historically, agriculture and nutrition programs have 
been combined in a single farm bill to bring together rural 
and urban interests. This year, however, the House voted 
separately on the two categories for the first time in more 
than 40 years, mainly because of conflicts over funding for 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 


@ Senate Action 


On June 10, by a vote of 66 to 27, the Senate easily passed 
S. 954, a five-year farm bill, officially known as the Agri- 
culture Reform, Food, and Jobs Act. The Senate version 
trimmed SNAP by $4 billion through provisions that 
sought to close loopholes in the program, improve its in- 
tegrity, and crack down on abuse. 


@ House Action 


On May 15, the House Agriculture Committee approved, 
36 to 10, H.R. 1947, the Federal Agriculture Reform and 
Risk Management Act. The bill, which would have cut 
SNAP by more than $20 million over the next decade, 
was defeated, 195 to 234, by a combination of Demo- 
crats and small government conservatives who thought the 
food stamp cuts were too low. As a result, on July 12, the 
House passed, 216 to 208, a retooled farm bill (H.R. 264) 
that authorized agricultural programs through 2018 but 
did not include nutrition programs. 

On September 19, the House approved, 217 to 210, 
a stand-alone nutrition bill, H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Re- 
form and Work Opportunity Act. The bill would reduce 
the SNAP budget by $40 billion and, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office, remove 4 million people 
from the program. It also eliminates States’ current abil- 
ity to waive work requirements for single, childless, able- 


Selected Internet Sites 


mw U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
http://www.fns.usda.gov/snap 
m Social Security Administration — Food Stamp Facts 
http://socialsecurity.gov/pubs/EN-p5-1-1-.pdf 
m Food Research and Action Center 
Federal Food/Nutrition Programs 
http://www. frac.org/federal-foodnutrition-programs 
m@ Cornell University Law School 
Legal Information Institute 
Food Stamps: An Overview 
http://www. law.cornell.edu/wex/food_ stamps 
m Center for Budget and Policy Priorities 
Everything You Need to Know About SNAP 
http://www.offthechartsblog.org/round-up- 
everything-you-need-to-know-about-snap 


bodied SNAP recipients when unemployment is high. In 
addition, it would no longer allow States to qualify people 
for SNAP based on other non-cash aid or services they 
receive from programs for low-income people. Only those 
who receive cash aid from State general assistance programs, 
the Federal Supplemental Security Income program, and 
the Federal welfare program known as Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families would qualify. 


@ Outlook 


On September 26, the House approved a rule to merge 
its agriculture and nutrition bills into a single measure for 
the purpose of sending it to a conference with the Senate. 
The Senate named its conferees in early August, and 
Speaker of the House John Boehner (OH-R) is expected 
to name the House conferees shortly. At that point, for- 
mal conference negotiations can begin with the goal of rec- 
onciling differences between the House and Senate 
versions. There is no guarantee, however, that conferees 
will be able to agree on a figure between the $4 billion in 
SNAP cuts approved by the Senate and the $40 billion in 
cuts passed by the House. w 
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Power Plant Regulations 


n September 20, the U.S. Environmental Protection 

Agency (EPA) proposed new Clean Air Act standards 
designed to reduce carbon pollution from new coal- and 
gas-fired power plants by requiring the plants to install 
new technology to capture and store carbon emissions. 

New large natural gas plants would need to meet a limit 
of 1,000 pounds of carbon dioxide (CO2) per megawatt hour. 
The limit for new small natural gas plants would be 1,100 
pounds of CO2 per megawatt hour. New coal-fired units would 
need to meet a limit of 1,100 pounds of CO2 per megawatt 
hour, and would have the option to meet a somewhat tighter 
limit if they chose to average emissions over multiple years. In- 
dividual States will determine how to meet the limits. 

The proposal is intended to achieve the first goal out- 
lined in President Obama’s June 25, 2013, memorandum 
to EPA on Power Sector Carbon Pollution Standards — a 
major component of his climate action plan. 

In announcing the proposal, EPA Administrator Gina 
McCarthy stated: “By taking commonsense action to limit 
carbon pollution from new power plants, we can slow the 
effects of climate change and fulfill our obligation to en- 
sure a safe and healthy environment for our children. These 
standards will also spark the innovation we need to build 
the next generation of power plants, helping grow a more 
sustainable clean energy economy.” 

The rule will have little to no immediate impact be- 
cause no new coal-fired plants are currently being built. Nev- 
ertheless, industry opponents are campaigning to prevent 
it from taking effect. They are expected to challenge the rule 
in court on the basis that carbon capture and store tech- 
nology (known as CCS) has not been adequately tested on 
a wide scale and therefore does not meet Clean Air Act stan- 
dards. Critics also maintain that the rule would be costly 
for consumers and would prevent utilities from building 
plants, which would be economically destructive. 

The rule is alsoexpected to face strong opposition in 
Congress. Representative Shelley Moore Capito (WV-R) 
has introduced H.R. 3140, to delay its implementation 
until other countries comprising at least 80 percent of 
non-U.S. global carbon dioxide emissions enact regulations 
that are at least as stringent as EPA’s new standards. Rep- 
resentative Bill Cassidy (LA-R) has introduced H.R. 1582, 
to place limits on EPA's ability to issue energy-related regu- 
lations with economic impacts of more than $1 billion. 
And Senator Jeff Flake (AZ-R) has introduced H.R. 1536, 
the Agency PAYGO Act, to require EPA to offset the Fed- 
eral cost of any greenhouse gas rules through equivalent 


reductions in EPA spending. 


EPA will issue a final rule in about a year, following a 
public comment period that begins this fall. The agency is 
also developing separate standards for existing plants. M 


Voting Rights Act 


@) July 16, in a speech at the NAACP Annual Con- 
vention, U.S. Attorney General Eric Holder said that 
Congress has “a rare and historic opportunity” to pass leg- 
islation “restoring, and even strengthening modern vot- 
ing protections.” The attorney general was referring to 
possibility that Congress would act in response to the June 
25, 2013, Supreme Court ruling, in Shelby County v. 
Holder, which held that Section 4 of the Voting Rights 
Act — the formula determining which jurisdictions had 
to seek Justice Department “pre-clearance” for changes in 
voting procedures — was unconstitutional because it was 
“based on decades-old date and eradicated practices.” 

Holder also said that the Justice Department's Civil 
Rights Division would “shift resources to the enforcement 
of Voting Rights Act provisions that were not affected by 
the Supreme Court’s ruling — including Section 2, which 
prohibits voting discrimination based on race, color or lan- 
guage — in addition to other Federal voting rights laws.” 

Since the Supreme Court ruling, voting rights groups 
have urged Congress to develop new legislation to hold 
some jurisdictions accountable, but many in Congress have 
been pessimistic about the chances for passage of such a 
measure, given the current partisan divide, including Sena- 
tor Chuck Schumer (NY-D), who said, "As long as Re- 
publicans have a majority in the House and Democrats 
don't have 60 votes in the Senate, there will be no 
preclearance." 

Nevertheless, on July 17, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee held a hearing on “Working Together to Restore the 
Protections of the Voting Rights Act.” In addition, Repre- 
sentative Jim Sensenbrenner (WI-D), endorsed “restoring 
the Voting Rights Act,” calling it “an effective tool to pre- 
vent discrimination.” Sensenbrenner was chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee when a bipartisan group ap- 
proved reauthorization of the Voting Rights Act in 2006. 

Any congressional attempts to rewrite the law may be 
overshadowed by action the Justice Department has taken 
against specific States, however. Since the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, Attorney General Holder has filed suit to block new vot- 
ing laws in both Texas and North Carolina that the Justice 
Department says threaten the voting rights of minorities. 

For more on the Supreme Court decision, see the Oc- 
tober 2013 issue of Supreme Court Debates on “Reconsid- 
ering the Voting Rights Act.” u 
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Should the House Pass the Nutrit 


Honorable Frank Lucas 
United States Representative, Oklahoma, Republican 


Representative Lucas, of the Third District of Oklahoma, was elected to his current seat in the 
U.S. House of Representatives in 2002. He represented the Sixth District of Oklahoma from 
1994 to 2003. He served as a member of the Oklahoma House of Representatives from 1988 
to 1994. He chairs the Agriculture Committee and also sits on the Financial Services Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Science, Space, and Technology. The following is from the September 
19, 2013, House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity 
Act. 


I rise today in support of H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act 
of 2013. 

As we all know, in July, the House passed a farm bill — farm bill only. This legisla- 
tion did not include Title IV, which consists of the nutrition programs, including the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP. 

Since that time, our [Majority] Leader [Eric] Cantor [VA-R] has put together a work- 
ing group, of which I was a part, to create a bill that better targets Federal nutrition 
programs to serve those in need of assistance. H.R. 3102 is the by-product of that effort. 

Before I begin to highlight some of its provisions, let me take a moment to say what 
we all know to be true. There’s no denying that SNAP provides important support for 
many Americans who are struggling. It serves a noble purpose: to help you when you hit 
bottom. But it’s not meant to keep you at the bottom, and that’s why it’s important we 
ensure the integrity of the program, so that it’s working in the most effective and effi- 
cient way, that it works to get you back up on your feet. 

Let me highlight some of the provisions that make this possible. 

First, it incorporates all of the savings and reforms that were in H.R. 1947 that was 
favorably reported by the House Agriculture Committee in a large bipartisan vote. H.R. 
1947 [the Federal Agriculture Reform and Risk Management Act of 2013, otherwise 
known as the farm bill] saved more than $20 billion by eliminating categorical eligibil- 
ity to ensure that States are enforcing the asset and income test in SNAP law. It closed 
the heat-and-eat loophole to prevent States from sending out $1 LIHEAP [Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program] checks to SNAP recipients to artificially increase their 
benefit levels. 

It ended the practice of giving States bonuses for responsibly administering SNAP, 
which is their duty. It tightened restrictions to prevent lottery winners and tradi- 
tional college students from participating in the program. And it restricted the 
Department of Agriculture from advertising SNAP on radio and television shows, 
such as soap operas. 

The bill we are considering today also incorporates many reforms that were adopted 
on the floor when the House considered H.R. 1947 in June. 

Continued on page 20 
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form and Work Opportunity Act? 


Honorable Marcia Fudge 


United States Representative, Ohio, Democrat 


Representative Fudge, of the Eleventh District of Ohio, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 2008. She served as an aide to then-U.S. Representative Stephanie Tubbs 
Jones (OH-D) and as Mayor of Warrensville Heights, Ohio, from 2000 to 2008. She sits on 
the Agriculture Committee, where she is the Ranking Member of the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment Operations, Oversight, and Credit, and on the Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the 
Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 





I ask my colleagues in this House: Why are we here today? The original farm bill, H.R. 
1947, passed out of the Agriculture Committee with bipartisan support. While this bill 
eventually died when it came to the floor, I have to thank the chairman [Rep. Frank 
Lucas (OK-R)] and the ranking member [Rep. Colin Peterson (MN-D)] for their lead- 
ership and desire to work together for the common good of all of the American people. 

Today's exercise is nothing more than a waste of our time and an insult to every Ameri- 
can in need. The [Majority Leader Eric] Cantor [VA-R] bill includes the same toxic amend- 
ments that derailed the farm bill’s passage the first time around. The fact that we are 
considering this legislation makes me question whether the Republican leadership even 
wants a farm bill to pass. 

The Cantor bill guts nutrition for those most in need and says to the poor, to hun- 
gry children, to the disabled, seniors, and our veterans, you don’t matter. You are not 
worthy of our help. 

They deserve better. 

I’ve heard the stories from my constituents who struggle every month on whether 
to pay for medicine or food because they cannot afford both. SNAP [Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program] recipients will already see a reduction in their benefits “This bill is more than 
beginning November 1 when the 2009 Recovery Act temporary benefit boost ends. It 
will be reduced by as much as $300 per year for some people. That is a staggering 
amount. those in need. It may 

Many of my colleagues on the other side of the aisle look at SNAP purely from a . 
dollars-and-cents standpoint. Earlier this year, I participated in a panel on poverty. One be their fatal blow.” 
of the young ladies from Witnesses to Hunger said: 

People do a lot of talking about us. They refer to SNAP beneficiaries as statistics. But 
I’m not a statistic; I’m a real person struggling to get by. 

This bill would abandon 5.7 million people during a time when they need us the 
most. No one can justify a bill of $40 billion in cuts when 47 percent of all SNAP re- 
cipients are children under the age of 18. I cannot justify such cuts when 16.5 percent 
of all SNAP households include seniors. This bill is more than a sucker punch to those 
in need. It may be their fatal blow. 


a sucker punch to 


Continued on page 21 
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“Ultimately, this 
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and enables work 
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Lucas, 
continued from page 18 


And finally the efforts of the working group. This bill includes additional reforms 
that eliminate a State’s ability to waive the current work requirements for able- 
bodied adults without dependents. It encourages employment and training by pro- 
viding cost-share funds to States that adopt provisions under a new work pilot pro- 
eram. And it increases funding for food banks, which have been successful in 
effectively utilizing government dollars and securing private-sector donations in or- 
der to feed hungry Americans. 

Ultimately, this bill encourages and enables work participation and makes 
commonsense reforms, closes program loopholes, and eliminates waste, fraud, and abuse 
in the SNAP program, saving the American taxpayers nearly $40 billion. 

I will admit to you this has been an unusual process. But it remains my goal to get 
a five-year farm bill enacted. I’m doing everything possible to make sure that that hap- 
pens this year. This is a step toward that goal. It is my hope that we'll pass this bill so the 
farm bill process will continue. We have a responsibility to get this done. Quite simply, 
it shouldn't be this hard to pass a bill that ensures all of us in this economy have enough 
to eat. And that’s what a farm bill does. 

On several occasions we have alluded to the process that we have gone through now, 
literally, for years to try to craft a comprehensive farm bill. 

I think most of you know that I would have preferred this have been accomplished 
a year ago. I was proud of the committee work done at the time, done in a bipartisan 
way. I was proud, even though we had to start over in a new session of Congress, of the 
bipartisan effort done in the committee this time. 

Not every Republican or every Democrat on the committee voted for it; but we had 
a majority of both sides, something that seems to be kind of difficult these days on a lot 
of issues. But that bill came to the floor. And even after a number of amendments were 
adopted by a majority of this body primarily focused on the nutrition title, a majority of 
the body chose not to pursue that bill, not to allow it to move on. And we were com- 
pelled to bring what I affectionately referred to as a farm bill only to the floor, one with- 
out the critical title dealing with nutrition, and we were successful in passing that. 

But as was noted by many of my colleagues on this side of the room, that left a criti- 
cal piece out — the nutrition title. And that’s the product that we are addressing today. 
It incorporates all of the efforts — will repeat again — from the committee work dealing 
with categorical eligibility and LIHEAP and advertising and all of those things. 

The language we deal with today incorporates the amendments adopted by this body 
in an effort to address the committee bill, empowering States through a pilot program 
to engage able-bodied individuals in TANF [Temporary Assistance for Needy Families]- 
type work, ending SNAP eligibility for convicted murderers and pedophiles and rapists 
— not their children, not their spouses, but they, themselves. Language allowing the 
States to very clearly use drug testing as a part of their SNAP application process was 
adopted by a majority of the votes on this floor, those items. And now it includes lan- 
guage that came out of the leader’s working group, things that deal with what we refer 
to as “able-bodied adults without dependents.” 

That first committee draft, reform to the tune of about $20 billion. Many of the 
things on the floor would have added to that, perhaps not substantially. And in the 
working group’s language, an additional $20 billion in reform. That presents us with 
the bill that we're looking at today, with virtually everybody’s ideas and reform rolled 
into one, a substantial amount of savings in a single bill to reform. 

Continued on page 22 
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Why did we play this charade on the American people today? Why would we use 
hunger and poverty as a political football, a game, some kind of sport? This is the people’s 
House, so let’s do what is best for the American people. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. said that the time is always right to do what is right. 
And to my colleagues on the other side of the aisle, I know there’s been a lot of arm- _— USE hunger and 
twisting to get you to support this bill; but, fortunately, I have many friends on that 
side of the aisle. And my friends are known to be people who are compassionate, caring 
patriots. And I implore you to do what is right. Hopefully, you will all muster the cour- football, a game, 
age to vote your conscience and do what is morally right because if you do it, the others 
who may not have as much courage as you will follow. You will set them free to do what 
is right. 

It is time to stand up for the American people. Vote no on this bill. 


“Why would we 
poverty as a political 


some kind of sport?” 


Honorable Nancy Pelosi 


United States Representative, California, Democrat 


Representative Pelosi, of the Eighth District of California, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1987. She was Northern Chair of the California Democratic Party from 
1977 to 1981 and State Chair from 1981 to 1983. From 1985 to 1987, she served as Fi- 
nance Chair for the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee. She is the House Minority 
Leader. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the 
Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 





This body is so magnificent because it is so diverse. We represent districts all over the 
country. We represent people of different backgrounds all over the country. But one thing, 
among others, that we certainly have in common is that each one of us have people in 
our districts who depend on the SNAP program for their nutrition. 

There isn’t one person in this room who could rise up and say: Nobody in my dis- 
trict relies on the nutrition programs that are in the farm bill. Chief among them are 
children, seniors, veterans, and their families. They are the real faces of hunger in America, 
and their stories are the most compelling reason to reject this dangerous Republican 
legislation. 

In my district in San Francisco, people from all walks of life have relied on the SNAP 
program to make it through tough and trying times. One young woman I want to high- 
light is Catlin, now in her twenties, worked hard at a part-time job to put herself through 
college. 

As the recession took its toll on students across the country looking for work, Catlin 
found that she could not afford to pay rent and purchase food each month. Because she 
qualified for the emergency food SNAP initiative, she was able to get by, get a promo- 
tion, and now works full time. 

There’s Brian, 50 years old and homeless. Even though he searches constantly for 
full-time employment, he spends his spare time volunteering at St. Anthony’s dining 
room, helping other people. This is a place that helps other people to find food, shelter, 
clothes, and compassion in our community. There he gives back what little he has to the 

Continued on page 23 
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Lucas, 
continued from page 20 


I would say this to all of my colleagues: You're going to vote your conscience today. 
You understand the bill, each and every one of you. You understand, I think, from your 
perspective, the policy implications. I happen to believe that the items in this bill are of 
sufficient merit to be discussed in a conference committee; potentially, if the conference 
would agree, to incorporate them in a final conference committee report. But that dis- 
cussion cannot take place if this bill is not passed. 

Remember, if this bill is not passed and we go to conference, there are no instruc- 
tions for reform from the House in effect. And what was one of the fundamental points 
that I and my colleagues in the Ag Committee discussed as we started this process a long 
time ago? There would be reforms in all parts of the next farm bill — commodity title, 
conservation title, nutrition title. There would be the implementation of changes based 
on our experiences and our learning from the last farm bill and series of farm bills. 

I know youre going to vote your conscience; but I ask you, let me go to conference 
with the Senate with the maximum number of options to work through because, ulti- 
mately, whatever comes out of that conference has to be a comprehensive farm bill. It 
has to address our ability to raise the food and fiber safety net. It has to address the safety 
net that affects all of our consumers. 

I will simply close by saying this: As I said at the beginning of this debate, it should 
not be this hard to pass a bill to make sure that the consumers in this country and around 
the world have enough to eat. It shouldn't be this hard, but everything seems to be hard 
these days. So let’s do the hard things. Let’s get our work done. Let’s go to conference. 


Honorable Rick Crawford 


United States Representative, Arkansas, Republican 


Representative Crawford, from the First District of Arkansas, was first elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives in 2010. He sits on the Agriculture Committee and the Transportation and 
Infrastructure Committee. He was formerly a news anchor and reporter and owner of the Ag Watch 
Network, a farm news network. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House floor 
debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


I rise in support of H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. This 
legislation takes a significant step in reforming the food stamp program by preserving 
benefits for Americans truly in need of help, while holding accountable those who are 
capable of helping themselves. 

Throughout the Obama presidency, we have seen the food stamp program grow ex- 
ponentially because the government continues to turn a blind eye to a system fraught 
with abuse. This legislation will no longer allow States to exploit various loopholes, such 
as artificially making people eligible simply by mailing a TANF brochure, or substan- 
tially increasing benefits by sending a nominal LIHEAP check. 

This legislation also no longer allows States to waive work requirements that were 
put in place in the 1996 welfare reform law. As another Arkansan, President Bill Clinton, 
said when he signed the reform bill into law, we are making “welfare what it was meant 
to be, a second chance, not a way of life.” 

Continued on page 24 
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community, wholeheartedly serving our seniors, veterans, children, and families who also 
rely on the generosity of people like Brian to feed themselves and their loved ones. 
Like Brian and Catlin, millions of people across America are working hard and giv- 
ing all they have to lift themselves up and help others get on their feet. 
One of my colleagues said something like if you don’t work, you shouldn't eat. Some- 
thing to that effect. I hope I heard it incorrectly. It’s really important to note that be- 
cause of the low minimum wage in our country, a family of four, with both parents working 
full time and earning the minimum wage, are below the poverty line. They don’t even 
come close to the 130 percent of poverty. They are below the poverty line. So in some 
respects the SNAP program is subsidizing a low minimum wage in our country, as other 
support does as well. 
I wish that we could respect how hard it is for a family of four, with two people 
working full time, not making enough money to put food on the table, that we respect 
them for their struggle and for their concern for their families and not judge them that 
they don't have food on the table because our country has chosen to pay a sub-living 
wage to so many people in our country. 
The Republican proposal on the floor today slashes the legs on which many of these 
people stand. Indeed, cutting the investments is a full assault on the health and eco- 
nomic security of millions of families. 
Consider this: One in five children — it is soon becoming one in four — struggles 
with hunger, and nearly half of all SNAP recipients are children. Nearly 4 million Ameri- 
cans over age 60 rely on nutrition assistance. Five thousand active duty military fami- 
lies depend on SNAP. Nearly 3 million veterans and their families don’t get enough to 
eat each month, and this bill would jeopardize food assistance for as many as 170,000 
veterans. 
A couple of weeks ago I was in Houston, Texas, visiting my grandchild, and we were 
at mass. The sermon was a beautiful one and actually the Gospel was that day, too. Many 
of our colleagues have quoted the Gospel of Matthew, “When I was hungry, you gave me _— “This legislation is 
to eat,” and other parts of the Bible. The Gospel that day was talking about how we have 
a responsibility to each other. In the sermon, the priest said something that I think we 
should consider as we consider our vote here today. He said: You just can't come to church _children, on veterans, 
and pray on Sunday and go out and prey on people the rest of the week. 
This legislation is preying on people, on children, on veterans, on seniors, on all 
those who are struggling to do their best in our country. who are struggling 
It is our moral obligation to reject this legislation and to preserve these investments ‘ ; 
for Americans who need them and other Americans who want them to have it. It is our t0 do their best in 
moral duty to vote down this measure and to work across the aisle in conference on a —_ gur country.” 
comprehensive farm bill that ensures food security, supports our farmers and ranchers, 
and strengthens world communities. 
Community — that should be the word of the hour. 
What is our responsibility to community? It certainly isn’t to say to kids, we want 
you to do your best in school, but we're not going to fuel your mind by giving you food 
to eat. And it certainly isn’t to thank our veterans by depriving them, or our seniors, for 
all that they have done. Something is very wrong with this picture. 
I know one thing for sure: every person who votes for this Republican measure is 
voting to hurt his or her own constituents because we all represent people who at some 
time need help. 
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The reforms in this bill will give people a second chance by ensuring food stamps 
will be there when people fall on hard times, but promoting self-sufficiency through 
employment-training programs so able-bodied Americans can get back to work. 

This bill preserves and protects the food stamp program for the most vulnerable 
Americans by putting an end to institutional abuses that threaten its future viability. 
We can’t expect to continue to provide assistance to the poor if we allow abuse to bank- 
rupt the food stamp system. 

I urge my colleagues to support this legislation so that we may restore integrity to 
the program and continue to provide for those in need. 


Honorable Mike Conaway 


United States Representative, Texas, Republican 


Representative Conaway, of the Eleventh District of Texas, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 2004. He was a certified public accountant and a bank executive and served 
as a member of the Midland, Texas, School Board from 1985 to 1988. He sits on the Agricul- 
ture Committee, where he chairs the Subcommittee on General Farm Commodities and Risk 
Management, and also on the Armed Services Committee, the Ethics Committee, and the Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House 
floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


I rise today in strong support of H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Today, the House of Representatives has the opportunity to pass a bill that makes 
the greatest reforms to SNAP since the bipartisan 1996 Welfare Reform Act, and results 
in less spending. Opposing this bill is a vote for the status quo in Washington. 

Our goal throughout this process has not been to take millions of people off of food 
stamps but to restore the integrity of the program and ensure this safety net is preserved 
for the families most in need. The arguments you will hear from the other side of the 
aisle are just theatrics. If you listen to them out of context, you would assume that we're 
destroying or eliminating the entire SNAP program. But we are not talking about elimi- 
nating the SNAP program. We’re committed to finding solutions that work with the 
resources we actually have. 

Today, we have an opportunity to modernize the nutrition program, to close loop- 
holes, and most importantly, keep the safety net intact for qualified American families 
who depend on this assistance every day. 

This bill rids nutrition policy of provisions that have weakened the system. It will 
seek to limit the public assistance program to those who qualify and close the loopholes 
that have been used to game the system. It will also create a more efficient and effective 
program for the Americans who really need it. This bill gives people the tools to become 
self-sufficient, find work, and make a better life for themselves and their children. 

The Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act is a good bill that reforms nutri- 
tion policy and returns accountability to the food stamp program. And yes, it does re- 
duce spending. 
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Honorable Steny Hoyer 


United States Representative, Maryland, Democrat 


Representative Hoyer, of the Fifth District of Maryland, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1981. He served in the Maryland Senate from 1966 to 1978, where he 
was President from 1975 to 1978. He is the House Democratic Whip. The following is from 
the September 19, 2013, House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work 
Opportunity Act. 


I thank the gentle lady [Rep. Fudge] for her leadership on this issue. I lament with 
[Rep.] Lucas that we don’t have a bipartisan bill, because I know that’s what he wanted, 
that’s what he forged, and that’s what has been abandoned, unfortunately, by his party. 
I think that’s sad for the country. It’s even sadder for the people who will be so ad- 
versely affected. ; 

Several weeks after House Republicans broke with longstanding practice and cut nu- 
trition program funding out of the farm bill, they are now bringing a nutrition-denying 
bill to the floor. Shockingly, their version of nutrition assistance is to cut $40 billion over 
the next 10 years from the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, called SNAP. 

What does this mean for the 14 percent of our fellow citizens? Luckily, 86 percent of 
us are doing pretty well — we can put a meal on the table, and we can feed our children; 
but 14 percent of our fellow citizens can’t have confidence that they can do that. 

Has America fallen so low in its moral compass that we are not prepared to make 
sure that, in the richest country on the face of the Earth, they have food on their tables? 
Have we fallen that low? 

It means 210,000 children dropped from the school meals program. It means 
170,000 veterans in need losing some or all of their food assistance. It will affect Ameri- 
cans of all ages, and it will especially harm seniors, students, and individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

Tuesday's Census Bureau report confirms that too many Americans remain in pov- 
erty as a result of lingering effects from the recession. This is reflected in the rise over the 
past few years in the number of Americans who rely on food assistance to eat a decent 
meal from day to day. In the wealthiest country on Earth, there is no reason why so 
many Americans should have to go hungry, and now is certainly not the time for Con- 
gress to make it harder for them to feed themselves and their families. 

Do we need to bring down the deficit? We do. Do we need to do it on the backs of 
the poor? We do not. 

Instead, we ought to be helping Americans find jobs and access to opportunities so 
they will no longer need SNAP assistance. We should go to conference with the Senate, 
which passed a bipartisan farm bill in June by a vote of 66-27. Two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, a majority of the House Agriculture Committee, and, 
in my view, a majority of this House wanted to do this, but we did not do it. Of course, 
we should have gone to conference weeks ago, but, sadly, this Congress remains dys- 
functional. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this punitive legislation, and I call on the Speaker 
to appoint conferees for the farm bill so we can see a compromised version reflecting 
the compassion and wisdom shown by bipartisan-acting Congresses over the last four 
decades. 

Continued on page 27 
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Honorable Rodney Davis 


United States Representative, Illinois, Republican 


Representative Davis, of the Thirteenth District of Illinois, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 2012. He served on the staff of the Illinois Secretary of State from 1992 to 

1996 and on the staff of U.S. Representative John Shimkus (IL-R) from 1997 to 2012. He 

sits on the Agriculture Committee and the Transportation and Infrastructure Committee, where 

he is Vice Chair of the Aviation Subcommittee. The following is from the September 19, 2013, 

House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


The unfortunate reality is that one in seven people in this country is on food stamps. 
Spending on the program has doubled since 2008, and the number of Americans on 
SNAP has doubled since 2003. 

Just as I believe that we must take care of fellow Americans who truly need the help, 
I also believe that we must address fraud and abuse in the SNAP program and provide 
opportunities and encouragement to put people back to work. 

When unemployment declines, the number of food stamp recipients still increases 
under our current system. This is simply unsustainable. 

It’s time for some real change. This bill enforces the work requirements of able-bod- 
ied adults without dependents, similar to the reforms in Bill Clinton’s 1996 bipartisan 
welfare reform bill. 

It eliminates taxpayer-funded advocacy campaigns, closes the “heat and eat” loop- 
hole [allowing states to coordinate food and energy assistance programs], eliminates cat- 
egorical eligibility to ensure program integrity, and ends State bonuses for administering 
the program. 

I also support the work and job-training requirements in this bill. These programs 
offer real work skills. Investing in these skills will make individuals more marketable in 
the workplace. I have introduced a bill on the same topic. It’s called the Opportunity 
Knocks Act. It’s going to encourage Americans to take job-training courses while still 
being able to keep their unemployment benefits. These types of initiatives put Ameri- 
cans back to work. 

The most important step we can take to help those 47 million Americans on SNAP 
is to grow our economy and promote opportunities to put our family, friends, and neigh- 
bors back to work. 


Honorable Steve King 


United States Representative, Iowa, Republican 


Representative King, of the Fifth District of Iowa, was first elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 2002. He served in the Iowa Senate from 1996 to 2002. He sits on the Agricul- 
ture Committee; the Judiciary Committee, where he is Vice Chair of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security, and International Law; and the Small 
Business Committee. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House floor debate on 
H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 
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Honorable James E. Clyburn 


United States Representative, South Carolina, Democrat 


Representative Clyburn, of the Sixth District of South Carolina, was first elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives in 1992. He served as Executive Director of the South Carolina Commission 
for Farm Workers from 1968 to 1971, as an advisor to South Carolina Governor John West from 
1971 to 1974, and on the South Carolina Human Affairs Commission from 1974 to 1992. 
He is the Assistant Democratic Leader. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House 
floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


I rise today in opposition to H.R. 3102, the latest attempt by the Republican majority 
to add more insults to the injuries that have been inflicted upon many working families, 
making their lives much more difficult. 

It’s become clear to me that some of my colleagues on the other side either don’t 
believe or don’t care that their preferred policies would make the poor poorer and the 
hungry hungrier. They seem unmoved by the arguments of many, including former Senate 
majority leader and Republican presidential nominee Bob Dole, that this bill would 
make it more difficult for millions of Americans to feed themselves and their families. 

Por the last half-century, the farm bill has always included both agriculture subsi- 
dies and nutrition assistance. This combination makes a lot of sense. Every time the EBT 
[Electronic Benefit Transfer] card is swiped, farmers — large and small; grocers — na- 
tional chains to local mom-and-pop stores; and banks — Wall Street and Main Street, 
all benefit. For American farmers and agribusiness industry to succeed, they need con- 
sumers to purchase the food that they produce. 

With the comprehensive nature of past farm bills, it is no surprise that 532 agricul- 
ture, conservation, rural development, finance, energy, and crop insurance groups op- 
pose the Republican leadership’s cynical ploy to separate nutrition assistance from the 
rest of the farm bill. 

We talk about how SNAP’s benefits go to individuals, but if the truth be told, the 
real beneficiaries are local communities and enterprises. My Republican colleagues claim 
to be big supporters of small businesses. But you can’t support small businesses if you 
don’ support their customers. This ill-advised legislation would also hurt businesses that 
have nothing to do with food. 

In my district, the average household income among SNAP recipients is less than 
$25,000 a year. If these low-income people lose access to nutrition assistance, money 
they would otherwise spend on other needs would be spent instead on food, taking cus- 
tomers away from other businesses throughout our economy. 

Out-of-a-job supermarket workers will also have less money to spend. Less demand 
means fewer jobs. An analysis by the Department of Agriculture of similar SNAP cuts 
last year found that more than 50,000 jobs would be affected. SNAP funding is crucial 
to our economy because those dollars go directly into the local economy. 

My Republican colleagues and I might differ on how to grow the economy, but at the 
very least, we should be able to agree that we can’t grow the economy by shrinking it. 

I recognize that there are legitimate philosophical differences between the two par- 
ties on the role of the Federal Government. But if you disagree with me about the moral 
consequences of this legislation, I hope you will pause to consider its harmful economic 
consequences and vote down this bill. 
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I rise in support of H.R. 3102. 

Id like to explain my position with this bit of a narrative. When I came into this 
Congress a little over a decade ago, I was watching the growth in the nutrition program, 
the food stamp program — and I’m well aware that it was established to try to put an 
end to malnutrition in America. Now it was growing too fast for me at that time. At that 
time, there were 19 million Americans that were on the food stamp program. By 2008, 
there were then 28.2 million Americans on the program. The cost in 2003 was about 
$25 billion. The cost in 2008 was $37.6 billion. Today, our number is knocking on the 
door of 47 million people. From 19 million to 47 million people, from $25 billion to 
$78.4 billion, and we're watching an administration that has been advancing the expan- 
sion of the signup of the nutrition program by spending millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing to get more people to sign up, and hiring people to go out and recruit people to sign 
up for more food stamps. 

I listened to the testimony before the committee that we had from [National Coun- 
cil of] La Raza that said that food insecurity is now a reason for obesity in America; that 
people have insecurity about where some of their future meals might come from. There- 
fore, they tend to overeat when they do get food. And we can help solve this obesity 
problem by giving an unlimited supply of food stamps, the EBT [Electronic Benefit 
Transfer] benefits, to people. Then we will somehow get thinner. 

This thing has been turned completely around on its head from a problem of mal- 
nutrition to a problem of obesity — all tried by Democrats to solve with the same solu- 
tion, which is more and more spending into a program. 

There won't be needy people that are taken off this. There isn’t going to be food 
coming out of the mouths of babes. This is categorical. This is so that the resources are 
available to the people that need it, those that are truly hungry. 

By the way, this remark that it is a cynical ploy I completely disagree with. This is a 
sincere effort to manage our budget. 


Honorable Eric Cantor 
United States Representative, Virginia, Republican 


Representative Cantor, of the Seventh District of Virginia, was first elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 2000. He served in the Virginia House of Delegates from 1991 to 2000. 

Fle is the House Majority Leader. The following is from the September 19, 2013, House floor 
debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


I thank the chairman [of the House Agriculture Committee Frank Lucas], the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, for the leadership that he has demonstrated throughout this pro- 
cess on this bill, on the farm bill, and know that his heart has been placed into this process 
and know that the outcome will be one that has been benefited by his leadership through- 
out the last several years in his dedication and leadership on this issue. 

I do rise today in support of the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. This 
bill is designed to give people a hand when they need it most. Most people don’t choose 
to be on food stamps. Most people want a job. Most people want to go out and be pro- 
Continued on page 30 
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Honorable Anna Eshoo 


United States Representative, California, Democrat 


Representative Eshoo, of the Fourteenth District of California, was first elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives in 1992. She served as Chair of the San Mateo County Democratic Party in 
1980, as Chief of Staff to the Speaker of the California Assembly in 1981, and on the San 
Mateo County Board of Supervisors from 1982 to 1992, where she was president in 1986. 
She sits on the Energy and Commerce Committee, where she is the Ranking Member of the 
Subcommittee on Communications and Technology. The following is from the September 19, 
2013, House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 


I rise today in opposition to H.R. 3102. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to cut $40 billion from U.S. food-aid programs, specifi- 
cally to the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP. It’s a vote to take food 
away from millions of Americans in poverty, and it’s a vote to poison America’s economic 
growth from the ground up. 

The nonpartisan Congressional Budget Office estimates that the cuts in this bill will 
cause 14 million people to lose SNAP benefits in the next decade. 

The head of the local food bank in my District, the Second Harvest Food Bank of 
Santa Clara and San Mateo Counties, told me yesterday that her organization “simply 
cannot fill the meal gap these cuts would create.” This means children, the elderly, vet- 
erans, single mothers, and others who rely on SNAP will go hungry. 

SNAP benefits are part of America’s social safety net. Like unemployment insurance, 
SNAP is a part of our economic recovery strategy. 

And it’s been a successful strategy. 

According to the Census Bureau, SNAP lifted 4 million people out of poverty in 
2012 — the highest level on record. That’s in addition to making tens of millions more 
Americans less poor by reducing the gap between their income and the poverty line. 

Seventy-five percent of households receiving SNAP benefits have a senior citizen, a 
child, or a person with a disability. Fifty percent of households receiving SNAP benefits 
live below the poverty line. 

These are the faces of our fellow Americans. These are the people who will be hurt 
by this pernicious bill. 

Vote no on H.R. 3102. 


Honorable Jerrold Nadler 


United States Representative, New York, Democrat 


Representative Nadler was first elected to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1992. He served 
as a Legislative Assistant in the New York Assembly in 1972, and as a member of the New 
York Assembly from 1976 to 1992. He sits on the Judiciary Committee, where he is the Rank- 
ing Member of the Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security, and on the 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee. The following is from the September 19, 2013, 
House floor debate on H.R. 3102, the Nutrition Reform and Work Opportunity Act. 
Continued on page 31 
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ductive so that they can earn a living, so that they can support a family, so that they can 
have hope for a more prosperous future. They want what we want. 

If others, and there may be some, choose to abuse the system — that’s not out of the 
realm of possibility — frankly, it’s wrong for hardworking, middle class Americans to 
pay for that. 

I want to tell you a story that’s very fitting for this bill. There was a woman from 
Arkansas. Her name was Sherry. She moved there to that State with her two children, 
ages 11 and 14. She lived with her mom. The four of them shared a two-bedroom apart- 
ment. 

Sherry didn’t have much work experience as a stay-at-home mom, so she applied for 
help through Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, otherwise known as the TANF 
program, the welfare program that President Clinton and a Republican Congress reformed 
in 1996 to impose work requirements for able-bodied adults. Sherry’s case officer worked 
with her to obtain an on-the-job training position at a local hotel, where she was hired 
for an entry-level position before she was quickly promoted to being a team leader. 

As the Department of Workforce Services in Arkansas reported, Sherry’s welfare case 
was closed and she continued her job at that hotel, a job she loved, going so far as to 
equate her coworkers with family. And like a family, when the hotel was remodeled, they 
gave Sherry the hotel furniture for her own apartment. 

There is dignity in work. I am supporting this bill today because I want to see, as I 
know all of us do, more success stories like Sherry’s. The reforms made by this bill will 
put people on the path to self-sufficiency and independence. 

I also want to say there’s been a lot of demagoguery around this bill and, unfortu- 
nately, a lot of misinformation. Because the truth is anyone subjected to the work re- 
quirements under this bill who are able-bodied under 50, will not be denied benefits if 
only they are willing to sign up for the opportunity for work. There is no requirement 
that jobs exist. There are workfare programs. There are options under the bill for com- 
munity service. This is a bill that points to the dignity of a job to help people when they 
need it most with what they want most, which is a job. 

I urge my colleagues to support this legislation. 
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I rise today in strong opposition to H.R. 3102, the majority's extreme legislation to cut 
4 million seniors, working families, and individuals with disabilities from the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 

SNAP is an effective, short-term anti-poverty program designed to help families stay 
on their feet when they face tough times and to ensure seniors and individuals with dis- 
abilities have access to the food they need. 

On average, SNAP recipients receive about $4.80 a day for food. How many on the 
floor of this chamber spent more than that on their cup of coffee this morning? I imag- 
ine very few of my colleagues can honestly say they can feed themselves, let alone their 
families, every day for that amount of money. 

Despite these facts, the bill we debate today will gut SNAP. These $40 billion in 
cuts will eliminate benefits for nearly 4 million Americans this year and further cut 3 
million people off the program every year for the next decade. These cuts are designed to 
reduce SNAP enrollment and spending but ignore the link between SNAP and our 
economy. 

When the economy collapsed in 2008, SNAP enrollment increased as more families 
struggled to make ends meet amid record high unemployment. That is how the pro- 
gram is supposed to work, and as our economy continues to recover and more Americans 
go back to work, SNAP enrollment and spending has gone down and will continue to 
decrease. The Congressional Budget Office predicts that if we do nothing and let the 
economy improve, SNAP spending will return to its low 1995 levels as a percent of GDP 
[gross domestic product] in the next six years. 

The majority claims this bill will increase incentives for SNAP recipients to work. 

That claim belies the fact that millions of Americans who do work still rely on SNAP to 

meet their needs. Further, in New York State, the bill would actually have the opposite 

effect. The State receives nearly $170 million in Federal funding and leverages nearly 

$140 million in local funding, for job training and placement efforts to get SNAP re- 

cipients back in the workforce and transition them away from government assistance. 

Yet this bill would eliminate or severely cut funding for those programs, making it harder “On average, SNAP 
for individuals to find work and get back on their feet. 

Rather than rewarding States for helping unemployed individuals, in a perverse twist, 
the only actual incentive this bill contains is one for States to kick SNAP recipients out — about $4.80 a day for 
of the program if they cannot find a job or job training. That approach will only serve to 
push more families on to government programs instead of lifting them out of poverty. 

If we really want to reduce the number of people who use SNAP, we should focus on __ floor of this chamber 
job creation legislation to assist the millions of Americans looking for work and on pass- 
ing a budget that supports instead of undermines our economic recovery. Putting people 
back to work and rebuilding our economy is the only responsible way to ensure seniors _ on their cup of coffee 
and working families have the food and the resources they need. 

But instead, we are voting to slash this vital safety net program and telling millions 
of Americans, good luck. Good luck putting food on your table tonight and ensuring 
your children succeed in school without the food they need. Good luck affording your 
prescription medication and making your mortgage payment this month. 

I will not turn my back on those millions of Americans who rely on SNAP to feed their 
families and get back on their feet. I urge my colleagues to vote no on these extreme cuts. 
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Food Stamp Timeline 


Continued from page 2 
1996 — The Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 
tunity Reconciliation Act (welfare reform) mandates that 
States implement electronic benefit delivery (EBT) opera- 
tions. The EBT system allows recipients to authorize trans- 
fer of the government benefits from a Federal account to a 
retailer account to pay for products. 

The Act also eliminates the eligibility of most legal 
immigrants for food stamps and places time limits on re- 
ceipt of food stamps by able -bodied adults without de- 
pendents. 


2001 — The rolls fall nearly 40 percent from the mid- 
1990s peak, as States drop millions of people from cash 
welfare benefits. 


2002 — The Food Security and Rural Investment Act, 
signed by President George W. Bush, restores eligibility 
for qualified undocumented aliens who have been in the 
United States for at least five years and for all immigrant 
children. It makes other adjustments to the program and 
reforms the quality control system. 


2008 — The Food, Conservation, and Energy Act (Farm 
Bill) increases the commitment to Federal food assistance 
programs by more than $10 billion over 10 years and 
changes the name of the program to the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP. The Act also pro- 
vides $20 million for a project to test point-of-purchase 
incentives for healthful foods and authorizes other similar 
projects. 


2009 — The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
increases monthly benefits for SNAP participants and 
funding for the Thrifty Food Plan. In response to the eco- 
nomic downturn, the American Recovery and Reinvest- 
ment Act increases SNAP benefits across the board to 
stimulate the economy and ease hardship. 


2011 — The SNAP program is the largest Federal food 
assistance program in the country, serving 4 percent of the 
population (more than 45 million people). 


2012 — The number of SNAP participants increases to 
nerly 48 million, with benefits averaging $133 per 
month. a 


House Food Stamp Bill Summary 


Continued from page 15 


H.R. 3102 with the largest budgetary effects would change 
eligibility for SNAP benefits: 

Section 109 would reduce the number of waivers avail- 
able for certain childless adults who would otherwise be 
subject to work requirements or time limits. CBO esti- 
mates that, on average, about 1 million people with higher- 
than-average benefits would lose eligibility for SNAP 
benefits under this provision. The number of people los- 
ing benefits would decline from 1.7 million in 2014 to 
0.5 million in 2023. 

Section 105 would restrict categorical eligibility, a cur- 
rent policy that allows states to determine eligibility for 
SNAP based on receipt of benefits in other programs for 
low-income people. CBO estimates that, on average, 1.8 
million people with lower-than-average benefits would lose 
eligibility for the program if this provision was enacted. 
The number of people losing benefits would decline from 
2.1 million in 2014 to 1.5 million in 2023. 

CBO has not completed an estimate for the impact 
on SNAP participation for all provisions of the bill, but 
we expect that most of those additional effects would be 
small. 

The provision with the third-largest budgetary effects 
would change benefit levels for SNAP participants. Sec- 
tion 107 would change the treatment of payments for 
energy assistance from government programs in the cal- 
culation of SNAP benefit levels. CBO estimates that pro- 
reduce benefits for about 850,000 
households each year, on average, by approximately $90 
per household per month. 

Because enacting H.R. 3102 would affect direct 
spending, pay-as-you-go procedures apply. Enacting the 
proposed legislation would not affect federal revenues. 
CBO has not estimated the additional discretionary spend- 
ing for nutrition programs that would result from imple- 
menting the bill; such spending would be subject to 
appropriation actions. CBO has also not reviewed the bill 
for intergovernmental or private-sector mandates. fe 
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The 113" 
Congress 


First Session of 113" 
Congress convened on 
January 3, 2013. 
(Information below as 
of October 15, 2013.) 


The U.S. Senate 
Total Membership, 100: 
52 Democrats 
46 Republicans 
2 Independents 


Presiding Officer: 
Vice President 
Joseph R. Biden 


President Pro Tempore: 
Patrick J. Leahy (VT) 


Floor Leaders: 
Majority Leader 

Harry Reid (NV) 
Minority Leader 

Mitch McConnell (KY) 


Party Whips: 
Majority Whip 

Richard Durbin (IL) 
Minority Whip 

John Cornyn (TX) 
The U.S. House of 
Representatives 
Total Membership, 435: 

232 Republicans 

200 Democrats 

3 Vacancies 

Presiding Officer: 
Speaker of the House 

John Boehner (OH) 


Floor Leaders: 
Majority Leader 

Eric Cantor (VA) 
Minority Leader 

Nancy Pelosi (CA) 
Party Whips: 
Majority Whip 

Kevin McCarthy (CA) 
Minority Whip 

Steny Hoyer (MD) 
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